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During 1914-18 The Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Company 
became known all over the Empire for reliable Service 
Watches ; and that reputation holds good today. These are 
four from our very wide selection ; they are in Stainless Steel, 
dust-proof, water-proof cases ; and are specially constructed 
to give never-failing accuracy under most severe conditions. 
Reading from the top the prices are £5.0.0 ; £7.10.0 ; £10.0.0 
and £13.10.0. Each watch carries our 2-year guarantee and 
we can think of no more useful present for a man about to 
join one of the Services. If you are unable to pay us a visit, 


a selection will be sent for your approval should you desire it. 


THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS 
COMPANY LTD 


{12 recent’ STREET « LONDON - Wt 


WARNING : NO BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS ANYWHERE TELEPHONE: REGENT 302! 














WHY CAN SOME PEOPLE STAND 
UP 10 THE STRAIN WHILE 
OTHERS GO 10 PIECES ? 











It all depends on whether you belong 
to the right Sleep Group 











Ist SLEEP GROUP 

The people in this Group 
stand war strain best. Their 
sleep restores body, nerves 
and brain completely. Even 
with only 5 or 6 hours in 
bed they are never handi- 
capped by “nerves” or 


tiredness. Theirs is the , 


thoroughly refreshing 
1st Group Sleep that every- 
one should have and that 
Horlicks bestows. 








2nd SLEEP GROUP 

2nd Group people seem to 
sleep well enough yet can’t 
stand up to war worry and 
anxiety. They tire easily, 
feel ‘“‘nervy,” can’t keep 
their mind on things. 
That’s because excess acid 
waste products in the blood 
activate their brain and 
nerves at night. Hospital 
tests prove Horlicks 
corrects this. 





3rd SLEEP GROUP 

The people in this Group 
are least able to stand war 
strain. They sleep badly — 
can’t get to sleep, lie awake 
or wake tired. Hospital tests 
prove that Horlicks over- 
comes this condition, ensures 
1st Group Sleep. 




















There are 


3 Sleep Groups 


WHICH DO YOU BELONG TO? 


T’S a curious fact that some people suffer 

much more than others from war strain. Even 
though they sleep 8 or 9 hours every night they 
feel depressed, “‘ nervy ”’ and tired. 

Scientists explain it by pointing out that a 
great many people belong to the wrong sleep 
group. There are 3 Sleep Groups altogether. 

People in the 1st Sleep Group get perfect rest 
for their brain and nerves even from a short 
night’s sleep. They find they can stand up 
splendidly to war worry and anxiety. 

But the trouble with people in the 2nd and 
3rd Sleep Groups is that their brain and nerves 
are kept active at night by the body’s excess acid 
waste products, which accumulate in the blood. 

Scientists, experimenting with various foods 
and drinks, discovered that Horlicks alone com- 
pletely neutralized those excess acid waste pro- 
ducts. Taken at bedtime, Horlicks gives body, 
nerves and brain complete repose, and ensures 
Ist Group Sleep every night. 

Start taking Horlicks tonight. See how much 
more energetic and hopeful you will feel. The 
longer the war lasts, the more urgently you need 
the restful, restorative 1st Group Sleep that 
Horlicks bestows. 

Prices from 2/- at all chemists and grocers. 
Mixers 6d. and 1/-. 


HORLICKS 
at bedtime gives you 1“ Group Sleep 
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BRITAIN’S WAR EBFFORT CONTINUES AT AN IMMENSELY 


BEING ENTRAINED 


The imminence of the German threat to Britain has called forth an unpre- 
cedented demand for capacity production from our munitions factories, and 
a wholehearted national response. Mr. Ernest Bevin, the Minister of Labour, 
declared in a recent interview that the Minister of Supply was working night 
and day to provide conditions in which labour could be absorbed. ** When 
he is ready,” he said, “I shall have the work-people for him. Factories are 
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INCREASED TEMPO: LONG LINES OF BREN-CARRIERS 
JOIN THEIR UNITS. 


being completed months ahead of the original schedule by improved organisation 
and the sheer hard work of the building men."’ He also said: ‘‘ There has 
been a very great speed-up during the past few weeks, and | can tell you 
we are progressing very much faster than in the last war.’ In our picture 


two long lines of open rail trucks are seen being loaded with Bren-gun carriers 
by their crews. (Photograph by A.P.) 
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cs ae said William Pitt on a memorable 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


virgin farmlands of the new world and the Asian 





assumption that it did not matter whether the over- 
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occasion, ‘‘ has saved herself by her exertions : plains. The economists’ own law of supply and seas farms which fed the British workers were situated ’ 
she will, I trust, save Europe by her example.’’ To-day, demand made that mathematically certain. With in lands under the British flag or those of other 
in a still darker hour than that at which Pitt spoke, the result that in due course cheap imports would countries. The choice of their location was left to the 
she can still do the latter if she will but do the former. flow into this country at a price level with which laws of supply and demand: in other words, to the 
As in 1806, and as also in 1797, she may have to face English agriculture, handicapped by an _ uncertain decision of private profits. Prior to 1931—and only 
alone a victorious tyrant, with the ports of all Europe climate and by the payment of ever-growing taxes reluctantly thereafter—the State would do nothing 
closed to her ships. How terrible the struggle that to alleviate the social misery of the industrial towns, to guide the capital of its people—its own future 
may follow no man can say. Our enemies may try would be unable to compete. And that by the wealth—into the farm lands of the Empire or to provide 
to invade us. We believe—and are resolved to justify twentieth century Britain would be driven to do those lands with preferential markets in Britain. As 
that belief by our efforts to resist them—that they its farming in the Argentine, the Mississippi Valley aresult of this happy-go-lucky (to give it no worse 
will fail, as the great Napoleon and Philip of Spain and the plains of Russia and Poland. name) policy, a dangerously large area of the lands 
failed before them. They may try to smash our which supply this half-beleaguered island with food 
cities and factories and break our spirits by aerial It may be argued—and it was argued—that it are to-day controlled by our enemy. 
bombardment. We believe that they will fail also. was impracticable to try to support a growing indus- 
But in one respect they will certainly endeavour long trial population with the products of British agri- It is no more use crying over spilt butter or sugar 
and earnestly, even if—like Napoleon before Ulm— culture. Through its mineral wealth, the inventive- than over spilt milk. We had to learn our lesson. 
they abandon the attempt to invade us and turn ness of its people and the long start it had achieved But the point is that we should master it at once and 
eastwards—by attack on port and shipping, perhaps in industrialisation, Britain had a more profitable in time to avert disaster. So far, we have again and 
by fire on crop and stack and cattle, above all by and grander destiny. It was her happy lot to again been too late in preparing against the dangers 
that continental that menace us. 
blockade which We cannot be so 
Napoleon tried again. In the com- 
against us in the ing weeks or months 
waiting years after or years—and it 
Trafalgar, they will may be years—our 
try to starve us safety and _ exist- 
into surrender. We ence as a people, 
must be prepared. and with it all those ' 
ideals for which we 
We can _ best fight, will depend 
prepare by first upon our ability 
taking frank stock to feed ourselves 
of our position. and so sustain the 
No nation, however struggle. “‘ I mind 
brave, can resist my belly very studi- 
without food: ously,” said that 
bread is as_ vital true Englishman 
to defence as petrol, Dr. Johnson, ‘ and 
tanks and aero- I look upon it that 
planes. We have re- he who will not 
fused to recognise mind his belly will 
this with sufficient scarcely mind any- 
clarity in the past. thing else.”” In that 
Nearly a hundred struggle every ship 
years ago we that has to bring 
deliberately aban- vital food to these 
doned the policy shores will be one 
of protecting more task for the 
British agriculture Navyand Air Force, 
in order to increase one more target for 
the profits of our our enemy and one 
new manufacturing more hold _ that 
industries. We might have brought 
argued—or, rather, munitions and guns 
our economists from the New 
argued for us—that World. As Mr. 
any impediment on Churchill justly 
imports must in- MR. ERNEST BEVIN, THE MINISTER OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE, AT THE MICROPHONE FOR HIS BROADCAST OF JUNE II, said, in continuing 
evitably increase IN WHICH HE APPEALED TO HIS LISTENERS TO RENDER EVERY POSSIBLE ASSISTANCE BY POURING THEIR MONEY IN THROUGH the struggle against 
the price and limit SAVINGS CERTIFICATES AND BONDS, OR INTO SAVINGS BANKS. Germany, we can 
the extent of our In the course of this broadcast, Mr. Bevin asked everyone to put their money into National Savings quickly, and said that every time they subscribed look to the devotion 
manufactured  ex- they shortened the war, which was what they all wanted. When, after the war, the troops were demobilised, there was bound to be a period while and support of our 
ports, and therefore we were readjusting and re-equipping all our industries for peacetime production, and what a grand thing it would be if people were then able to Empire. That 
restrict our poten- begin to buy all kinds of goods that they had denied themselves, and that would start trade going, and would start up employment. (Central Press.) support, given 
tial wealth and generously in so 
prosperity. Mathematically and economically, the manufacture for the world and let the world send her many directions, could be given in yet another and 
argument was sound, and being advocated by men of food and raw materials in return. The arrangement perhaps a decisive way. Every old person, woman or 
great energy and genius it was almost universally brought her vast and increasing profits, which were child whose services cannot be used here can be 
accepted by progressively minded persons. And for transformed year by year into credits in the primary transferred in returning food- or supply-ships, to the 
many years we grew rich by its practical application : producing countries with which she traded. These Empire, there to remain in the farm lands which still 
the riches and power of Victorian England were based, credits, in their turn, brought further tributes of feed us. In that way we should take our non-combatant 
at least in part, on unrestricted Free Trade, or, to speak food, raw materials and luxuries from these countries, mouths to food instead of the food to them. It would 
more accurately—since scarcely any other nation would through their purchase of which—in preference of make a great demand on their patriotism, but no more 
adopt it-—on freedom of imports. Nor did its adoption necessity to the products of their own primary pro- than that which our soldiers and sailors and airmen are 
in 1846 for many years injure British agriculture as ducers—British investors received their dividends. devotedly giving. It would make a great demand on the 
many gloomy rural protectionists, or ‘‘ monopolists,”’ By the same token, the cheap foreign loaf graced generosity of the Dominions, but no more than that i 
as they were then called, prophesied. For a quarter the British worker's breakfast-table. In this view which they are already offering in other ways. To make 5 i) 
of a century the removal of import duties did little and it was hard for a man with invested overseas it possible we should have to place our financial resources 
to reduce the price of British corn, since the vast capital or a harassed working-class housewife with a at their disposal and to offer them in years to come stable i A 
wheat surpluses which many had expected to flow family to feed to hold any other—the only function and guaranteed markets such as could repay that ex- ] 
into Britain as a result did not at the time exist. for the soil of Britain was to serve as parks and model penditure and support, perhaps a larger permanent | 
Yet it was only a question of time, for, as a few men farms for rich men, and later as golf courses and overseas population. For many of the younger emi F 
like Disraeli foresaw clearly, the opportunity would housing estates. grants might wish to remain. Whether they did so or d 
inevitably create the new supply. A British urban not, there can be little doubt that for the purposes of t! 
market for cheap grain, guaranteed in perpetuity by Perhaps this view was right, though British this war the urban population of a much-threatened | B 
the elevation of a fiscal formula into a sacred and agriculturists, knowing how much more our soil Great Britain is too large. Until we have defeated w 


enduring principle of national policy, was bound to 
attract capital—much of it actually British—to the 


could have been made to yield, argued otherwise 
But what was far more questionable was the tacit 


our enemy, we must think of ourselves as a beleaguered 
city and act accordingly 
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LEADERS OF TURKEY, INCLUDING THE PRESIDENT, IN CONFERENCE. 


PRESIDENT OF THE TURKISH REPUBLIC, GENERAL ISMET INONU, WITH DR. REFIK SAYDEM, THE PRIME MINISTER (RIGHT), 
AND KEMAL GADELETCH, THE CHIEF SECRETARY. DURING THE LIFETIME OF HIS FRIEND KEMAL ATATURK, THE GENERAL WAS 
PRIME MINISTER. 


For twelve years General Ismet Inénii was Prime Minister of Turkey, until on the | implement her obligation. As we go to press it is learned that the Turks have 
death of his great friend Kemal Atatirk, the first President, in 1938, he assumed precautions against the war being extended in the Mediterranean. It can be assumed 
that office. It was stated in Angora on June 12 that Turkey's obligations to Great | that arrangements to meet al! eventualities had been made during the 

Britain and France were clear. In consequence of Italy's unprovoked declaration of versations of previous months. The Army is much stronger 
war, Turkey was bound by treaty to render to Britain and France all the assistance tember, and 


taken 


Staff con 
than it was last Sep 


its morale is high The geographical situation { the 
power. Turkey, it was added, always fulfils her obligations. Consultations favourable for defence The 


were taking place regarding the measures which Turkey could most usefully take to and 


puntry is 
purse f foreign policy has been traced t 
obligatory needs of her nation lefence 
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FACING THE ITALIANS IN AFRICA: BRITISH FORCES IN 


LONDON NEWS 


EGYPT. 
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ARMY WHICH CHECKS MUSSOLINI’S AFRICAN AMBITIONS: 
A TWO-POUNDER ANTI-TANK GUN IN THE DESERT. 


* PART OF THE BRITISH 
CAMOUFLAGING WITH A NET 








SCOTTISH BREN-GUN CREWS DURING DESERT MANCEUVRES IN EGYPT CLAMBERING ON BOARD 
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THEIR VEHICLES IN READINESS TO PROCEED TO OBSERVATION POSTS. 
























BRITISH TANKS WITH THEIR 
CREWS NEAR CAIRO, AWAIT- 
ING ORDERS TO MOVE OFF 

INTO THE DESERT. Z 





A ROCK-STREWN RISE. IN THE 
DISTANCE IS A BREN GUNNER 
; WITH HIS WEAPON, 
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SCOTTISH INFANTRY OCCUPYING 
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A TRENCH-MORTAR DETACHMENT OF A SCOTTISH = *¥ A BRITISH TANK MOVING FORWARD IN EGYPT. THE WESTERN A CALL TO ARMS IN EGYPT. BUGLERS OF A SCOTTISH 
INFANTRY REGIMENT OPERATING IN THE GLARING DESERT IS IN MANY WAYS PERFECT TANK COUNTRY APARI , REGIMENT SOUNDING IN THE MORNING SUN. ALSO 
SUN OF THE WESTERN DESERT FROM THE TERRIFIC HEAT IN SUMMER IN EGYPT ARE NEW ZEALANDERS AND RHODESIANS 
Italy's declaration of war on the Allies gave an immense impetus to Egyptian | in itself a barrier to the passage of any large mechanised force—would be met 
defence measures, the Premier, Aly Maher Pasha, announcing the immediate formation from every point by a withering cross-fire which no force could survive. Aerial 
of a force of reservists ‘In the Western Desert,’’ wrote the Daily Telegraph "’ defences have been perfected The Mediterranean coast from Sollum to Rafa, and 
correspondent, Mr. Arthur Merton, recently, “ the Tutankhamen Line oY, aS some from Sollum through the desert as far as the Sudan frontier, bristles with anti-aircraft 
call it, the ‘ Faruk Line,” has been further developed Such elements as it batteries and a chain of observation-posts which recent experiments have shown 
manage to struggle through the waterless desert which stretches to the Libyan frontier that no hostile craft could pass unobserved Photographs British Official and P.N.A 
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INDIA’S ANSWER TO AGGRESSION : PHOTOGRAPHS OF HER TROOPS IN EGYPT. 
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THE NEWEST WEAPONS OF WAR, WITH THE 5000-YEAR-OLD PYRAMID-TOMBS OF CHEOPS, KEPHREN AND MYCERINUS IN THE BACKGROUND; BREN-GUN CARRIERS 
% OF THE INDIAN FORCE IN EGYPT, WITH THEIR CREWS HALTED ON A DESERT ROAD BEYOND MENA VILLAGE. (P N.A.) 
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A BREN-GUN CARRIER ADVANCING ACROSS A STONY STRETCH OF THE WESTERN 
+ DESERT ACCOMPANIED BY AN INDIAN INFANTRY DETACHMENT. (P.N.A.) 
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CALCULATED TO FRUSTRATE THE INVASION OF ENEMY INFANTRY UNITS: INDIAN 
TROOPS ERECTING BARBED-WIRE ENTANGLEMENTS IN FRONT OF THEIR TRENCHES. 
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A BREN -GUN CARRIER MOVING ACROSS AN UNDULATING STRETCH OF DESERT RAJ PUTS 
FOLLOWED BY AN INDIAN INFANTRY DETACHMENT IN EXTENDED ORDER. 


DESCENDED FROM NOTED FIGHTING STOCK AT FIRING PRACTICE DURIN 
DESERT MANCEUVRES IN EGYPT 


A very interesting account of the Indian troops encamped in Egypt was given by Sikhs, Gurkhas, Gharwalis, Hazarawahs, to name a few It is brigaded with a 
Mr. Arthur Merton, of the ‘ Daily Telegraph,'’ some months ago “ Ridge after Highland and a British infantry battalion and two regiments of Field Artillery, and 
ridge,’ he said, ‘together with the intervening depressions, are covered as far as is training hard to get the men inured to desert conditions, to which they are 

eye can reach with tents, mostly of the special pattern which proclaims that here accustomed Generally speaking, the climate suits them wonderfully wel and 
are stationed the troops from our Indian Empire The force ; is drawn in they are settling down quite happily to what, to most of them, is an entirely new 
great part from many f the fighting races of India, including Punjat Rajput fe A few Ider ficers and N.C s were here during the Great War 
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THE ENORMOUS NUMBER OF ’PLANES NEEDED TO LA 
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A SCHEMATIC DRAWING SHOWING THE FLEET OF AIRCRAFT NEEDED TO CARRY EVEN A THOUSAND MEN FOR 
WITH ACCOMPANYING PARACHUTE TROOPS. DIVE-BOMBERS, HEAVY 


Only a few years ago this drawing might have been used to illustrate some 
far-fetched fantasy by Mr. Wells. Actually, it depicts, with established 
accuracy, the huge mass of aircraft that even a small invasion would require. 


The troop-carriers are the Junkers “‘ Ju. 52°’ machines, already extensively parachute troops, used to attack the defenders of selected aerodromes or 
used in the invasions of Norway, Holland, and Belgium. Each aircraft is suitable landing sites with bombs and by machine-gun fire, and to clear the 
able to hold comfortably twenty fully-equipped men; and for short journeys way for the parachute troops holding the ground while the big troop-carriers 
even more can be carried if necessary. The large, three-engine aeroplanes are discharging their human cargoes. As escorts anything between twenty-five 


are flying at slightly varying levels so that the slip-streams of air caused by 
the propellers of the preceding machines are to a great extent avoided. In 
the van of this modern armada are the dive-bombers and the aircraft carrying 
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LAND EVEN A THOUSAND MEN IN BRITAIN BY AIR. 


NEWS— 35 


Artist G. H. Davis. 


AN AERIAL INVASION, AND CONVEY THEIR LIGHT HOWITZERS, STORES, AMMUNITION, MOTORCYCLES AND CYCLES; 
BOMBERS, AND FIGHTER ESCORT MAKE UP NEARLY 150 MACHINES. 


and forty fighters circle round and fly above and below the aircraft they are the recent phenomenal success of the new British 
escorting, while accompanying the troop-carriers are other large transport of which shot down no fewer than 
aircraft loaded with light howitzers, cycles, motor-cycles, tools, ammunition, etc. Except for one air-gunner 
The British Minister at The Hague, Sir Neville Bland, urging that more 
and more steps should be taken against these dangers, said: 
yet be some devilish surprise in store 


** Defiant '’* fighters, twelve 
thirty-seven enemy aircraft in May 
belonging to the squadron (which destroyed 
altogether fifty enemy aircraft in three days!), every British ‘‘ Defiant,’’ every 
‘There may pilot, and every gunner returned safely. In our issue of June 8 we gave 
for us."’ The prospect need not, illustrations of the dress and tactics of parachute-troops; while some illustrations 

however, be regarded as altogether sombre, for it is considerably relieved by of defensive measures against aerial invasion appeared in our last issue 
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TREES AND THEIR STRANGE ROOTS. 
By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” ‘“‘ Random Gleanings from Nature's Fields,’’ etc. 


I HAVE many trees around my paddock and they 
afford me an endless source of interest in their 
many forms of foliage, the peculiarities of their mode 
of branching, and the differences they display in the 
nature of their bark. These alone present problems 
which increase in complexity the more closely they 
are examined. But the other day, tempted out by 
the sun, I found myself halting by a great beech- 
tree and, not for the first time, pondering over three 
great root-buttresses which run along the ground only 
half-covered by the soil for a yard or two, the largest 





I. THE MANGROVE (RHIZOPHORA), THRUST FURTHER AND 
FURTHER OUT OF THE GROUND BY ITS STRANGE ROOTS, 
RESEMBLING AERIAL ROOTS; ALSO REMARKABLE FOR THE 
FACT THAT THE FRUIT IS RETAINED ON THE TREE UNTIL 
THE CONTAINED SEEDS HAVE STARTED TO GROW. 
The apex of the fruit bears a spike which serves to anchor it in the 
mud when it falls, Note in this picture the remarkable seedlings 
growing out of the mud Of the swamp. 
Nos. 1 and 2 Reproduced from Kurner's ‘* Natural History of Plants” ; 
by courtesy of Blackie and Sons, 


in a south-east direction. This fact at once set me 
asking myself why this should be so. It may be 
only because its great trunk is most exposed to wind 
pressure on this side, for it is hemmed in right and 
left by other trees. This, however, is not the only 
buttressed tree in this belt, for there is a big conifer 
quite near it but facing west, and this is also 
buttressed. But here this buttressing begins at 
the base of the trunk, 
nearly 3 ft. up, and passes 
downwards iato a_ root 
which dips almost at once 
into the ground. That these 
very conspicuous  peculi- 
arities of growth are re- 
sponses to the stresses and 
strainsim posed by the tower- 
ing trunk I have no doubt, 
though I cannot, at the 
moment, give any very defi- 
nite shape to my conviction. 

But responses of the 
kind just referred to are to 
be seen on a vastly greater 
scale in some trees of the 
tropics, as, for example, 
in the indiarubber-tree of 
tropical Asia (Ficus elas- 
tica), wherein the branches, 
for some considerable dis- 
tance above the base of the 
tree, stand out from the 
trunk as flattened columns 
and pass downwards, on 
reaching the ground, into 
great, compressed, wall-like 
plates, sinuously curved, 
as will be seen in Fig. 2. 
In some cases one or more 
of the branches may send 


3. THE 
TRESSED ITSELF IN A REMARKABLE 


RUNNING UP 


“ fencing ” 


down huge = supporting 
columns to the ground. One of these columns is seen 
near the centre, a little to the right in this figure. 


It is as well to remember that the main function 
of roots, whether of the grass of the field or the giant 
oak, is to anchor the plant in the ground and to draw 


TRUNK OF AN ANCIENT BEECH-TREE, 


THE TRUNK TO 


up food and moisture from the soil. Other kinds of 
roots serve as food reservoirs, but of these I want to 
write on another occasion. To-day I have in mind 
roots of a specialised character, such as I have just 
mentioned, and others yet more specialised now to 
be briefly reviewed. Let me begin with what are 
known 4S aerial roots. These are best seen in some 
of those remarkable plants known as_ Aroids, 
gtowing for the most part in tropical countries and 
represented by about goo species. Our arum is a 
member of this tribe of Aroids. But I want to say 
something now of giant Aroids. These are climbers, 
and make their way up the trunks of the tall trees 
in the forests where they grow ; and they are remark- 
able for the fact that their branches develop two 
distinct kinds of aerial roots, short ones at right-angles 
to the stem, like those of the ivy, by means of which 
their surprising climbing feats are performed, and 
long ones, which hang down like ropes or strings to 
the ground, some 30 or 4o ft. of uniform thickness, 
unbranched, and quite straight. As soon as they 
reach the ground the tip bends almost at right-angles 
and sends out a number of lateral roots covered with 
root-hairs, forming a sort of fur, into the soil. The 
bent end is then drawn down into the soil for a short 
distance, and thus keeps the entire root fairly tense. 
Two such cords may grow from the base of each leaf- 
cluster, and they serve to transport the vital food-sap 
from the soil to the leaves, by the shortest possible 
path. The root-pressure going on within is shown 
by the fact that if one of these cords is cut about a 
span above the ground, water immediately oozes out. 
How important is the part they play is seen from the 
fact that in damp, warm weather transpiration from 
the leaves ceases, but its absence is made good by the 
food-sap forced up these aerial roots to the leaves 
to supply them with the food they need. When this 
water has given up its dissolved food-salts the depleted 
water is forced out through the stomata of the leaves 
transformed into water-pores. 

But these aerial roots play a further and most 
important part. It would seem that it not infrequently 
happens that the ground-root of the climber dies off, 
leaving the plant fixed to the trunk of the tree on 
which it has fastened, to depend for its hold only on 
the short supporting roots by which climbing is per- 
formed. These supporting roots would be quite un- 
able to draw sufficient nourishment from the tree 
they embrace, so that food can reach the climber’s 
leaves only by means of its aerial roots, sent down, as 
I have remarked, into the soil. This is not merely 


“curious information.’”’ The more one considers 
the facts the more mysterious they become. What 
could have started the development of these 


remarkable roots ? 





WHICH HAS UNDERPINNED AND BUT- 
MANNER-—THE BUTTRESSING, IN THIS SPECIMEN, 
FORM MORE OR LESS DISTINCT COLUMNS. 


The huge buttresses formed by the roots of this old beech-tree seem to be by no means uncommon, 
especially in trees of no great height but of enormous girth. 
is even more marked. 


In some beeches the columnar 
(Photograph by Harold Bastin.) 


No less remarkable are the banyan-trees, and more 
especially, perhaps, the Indian banyan, which produces 
“columnar’”’ roots. These are to be distinguished 
from the flexible, cord-like aerial roots just described, 
in that, as the boughs which project horizontally from 





the main trunk increase in size, they produce smaller 
boughs, thus greatly adding to their weight. To 
carry this, the larger boughs send down cylindrical 
roots which, on reaching the ground, penetrate into 
the soil and further strengthen their hold by lateral 
roots, such props thus affording these huge boughs 
ample support. These props, in turn, continue to 
grow in thickness, and form erect stems which develop, 
in due course, leafy branches, serving for the absorp- 
tion and transmission of water and dissolved food- 
salts from the ground. Below the crown of one of 
these banyan-trees, we are told, “‘ we might imagine 
ourselves in a spacious hall of which the roof is sup- 
ported on pillars: and since the leafy covering of the 
crown is almost impervious to rain and sun, a weird 
twilight always reigns there.’”” Some conception of 
the vastness of such shelters may be formed by the 
tradition that an army of 5000 men have encamped 
in the “halls” of a single banyan-tree. Near the 
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2. WITH BRANCHES ABOVE ITS BASE STANDING OUT 

FROM THE TRUNK AS COMPRESSED COLUMNS, AND 

DESCENDING TO FORM A COMPLEX SYSTEM OF PALISADE- 

LIKE ROOTS BEFORE ENTERING THE GROUND: THE VERY 

REMARKABLE BUTTRESSED ROOTS OF THE INDIARUBBER- 
TREE (FICUS ELASTICA), 


village of Dena Pitya, in Ceylon, there stood, and 
perhaps still stands, one of these trees, under whose 
shade a village of a hundred huts was sheltered. In 
a single banyan-tree 350 large and 3000 smaller colum- 
nar roots or ‘“‘ props’ have been counted. But these 
trees rarely attain to such gigantic proportions in a 
wild state, because the ground under the crown is so 
dry and hard that the supporting props often fail to 
penetrate it, and are unable to take root there. But 
in the trees held sacred by the Buddhists the rooting 
is assisted by conducting the roots descending from 
the branches through long bamboo tubes, and by 
breaking up and watering the soil to permit of 
penetration. 

We are reminded of the banyan in the mangrove, 
which grows in swamps and along river-courses ; for 
here a complex series of roots is developed which may 
be regarded as a compromise between aerial roots 
and true roots. Developed at the base of the tree 
they thrust the trunk out of the ground as they grow 
till it looks as if it had been raised on stilts! But the 
mode of seed-dispersal of this tree is even more re- 
markable, for the ripe fruits do not fall until the 
contained seeds have germinated. And by this time 
the enclosing pear-shaped capsule has developed, 
from its apex, a long spike, so that when it finally 
falls on to the mud below it is anchored by the spike. 
Soon after the seed-leaves of the young plant unfold 
and the growth of a new tree begins. Hundreds 
of such “trees in embryo’’ may be found under 
every tree But only some survive from the 
overcrowding which results. 
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THE RAF. BOMB GERMAN CONVOYS: H.E. AND INCENDIARY ATTACKS. 
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TWO PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN FROM R.A.F. “BATTLE’’ BOMBERS SHOWING (LEFT) AN ENEMY COLUMN OF HORSE-DRAWN VEHICLES BEING ATTACKED AT LOW LEVEL, WITH GERMAN 
SOLDIERS RUNNING ACROSS A FIELD; (RIGHT) BOMBS BURSTING ON THE CONVOY AT A LATER STAGE OF THE ATTACK. 
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TWO FURTHER R.A.F. PHOTOGRAPHS, OF EXTRAORDINARY CLARITY AND VIVIDNESS, SHOWING A LOW-LEVEL BOMBING ATTACK BY “BATTLE '’ BOMBERS ON AN ENEMY SUPPLY COLUMN 
IN THE DUNKIRK AREA; WITH (LEFT) A SALVO OF INCENDIARY BOMBS JUST RELEASED, AND (RIGHT) THE BOMBS BURSTING ON THE VEHICLES. 
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‘In men, in the technical quality of their equipment, in leadership, and in. tactics,” : were performed by the R.A.F. in covering the evacuation from Dunkirk, and in the 
declared the air correspondent of the ‘‘ Observer" recently, “the Royal Air Force Battle of France, and bombing operations of great intensity took place by day and night. 
and the Armée de [Air have proved themselves better than the Luftwaffe. Only In particular, relays of bombers maintained pressure on the enemy's lines of communi- 
in mass is the German service superior; but in that its superiority is such that the cation, bridges, tanks, columns, and troops being subjected to intense low-level 
absolute air supremacy which would have enabled our ground forces to work to bombing attacks, similar to those illustrated in these photographs taken from R.A.F 
the best advantage was kept just beyond our reach."’ Deeds of matchless heroism bombers in action. (British Official Photograph 
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| i the abandonment of Paris French tanks. General Weygand | 
and subsequent break-up of knew that it was a matter almost 
the French Army, ending in its THE WAR WITH NAZI GERMANY ° of life and death to drive the : 
capitulation, we have witnessed : enemy out of these bridgeheads 
one of the greatest national over one of the most serious 
tragedies in history and at the THE FRENCH TRAGEDY. water obstacles in France, and | 
same time have suffered a yet he could not, for lack of pe 
staggering blow to our own By CYRIL FALLS. means. The prospect of a success- 
cause. A similar fate has befallen ful stand by the French left & 
Paris on several occasions in wing therefore appeared to be ‘pg 
the past, three times—in 1814, 1815, and 1871— striving desperately to stave off disaster. These woefully small. And in fact, it was throughout the ‘aig 
in the last century alone. But 1871 marks the only words are, I hope, sufficient justification of any early stage of the drive the left wing which was in » ay 
tragedy of comparable scope ; for in 1814 and 1815 understatement of which I may have been guilty the greatest trouble and which suffered reverses such ; 
the victors restored a Government and a Royal House in my last article. Actually, when I learnt that as that of Saint-Valery-en-Caux, when an Allied x 
which had the support of a considerable proportion the Germans at the start of this phase of their force, including two brigades of the British division ne 
of the citizens and of the people of France, while offensive were in possession of considerable bridge- mentioned above, was cut off by the German advance 
the English and Spanish forces which entered the heads over the Somme, I was seriously perturbed and compelled to surrender. The Germans were over > 
capital in more ancient days had at least some friends for the immediate future. I was thinking not so the Seine west of Paris some time before they were 
in a country divided by civil war. Yet there was much of the value of these bridgeheads to the enemy able to cross the Marne east of the city. 
one great difference between 1871 and 1940. In the when he renewed his offensive as that the French The Germans, finding no opposition in front of 
former year the surrender of Paris was inevitably were fully aware of the vital necessity of reducing their centre and the road.to Paris open, gleefully 
almost the last act in a mournful drama; France them and yet were unable to do so. This was proof proclaimed that the resistance of the French had 
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THE WIDENED SPHERI OF THE WARK OPENED UP SINCE ITALY - ¢ ~* v. 2 
JOINED IN THE CONFLICT— THE BRITISH NAVY ONCE AGAIN (4 ‘ p Berber . is 
FIGHTING IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. FROM THE MOMENT OF ITALY'S Ll ‘ Metemmeha L027 Z & | 
COMING IN THE R.A.F. HAS BEEN VERY ACTIVE. TOBRUK, | > ! Ka om Gps agsawa Sana 
THE SECOND MOST IMPORTANT ITALIAN PORT OF LIBYA, HAS BEEN . H Omdurman4@Khartou 400, Fy: 
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warfare when the capital was lost. On this occasion a large a - Yi ila WY); ; » 
part of the French Army remained in being and France | o F . YT pedo’ BRITISH VY ] 
possessed strong allies. Apart from Great Britain, her pledged bs My = pet! bp Fashodag J pom LANDY SY 0, 
ally in arms, there was the United States, which had become : F 26 Y KY A 
an ally in the moral sense and was endeavouring to support | = 
France by all means short for the moment — of the 1 gy * 
despatch of fighting forces to her aid. From the military '& Y 
point of view the loss of Paris was very serious indeed. Paris ! J Obbia 
was the hub of the railway system of the country; it was ' ’ 
the centre of a great armament industry ; it contained stocks 
which could not have all been destroyed or removed and ; 
which would be invaluable to the enemy; it would provide 
the Germans with useful accommodation which they had 
good reason to suppose would not be bombed from the air. ee am 
Otherwise, given that the enemy had already penetrated { 
deeply beyond the Seine below the city and beyond the Marne 
to the east of it, its abandonment was not strategically of ott . 
the highest importance. It would undoubtedly have been a } \ Sr ese 
formidable military obstacle, but its use as such would have oe > f ne ' } 
involved its destruction and meanwhile it would probably have i ak a y, TANGANYIKA es lombasa | j 
been encircled from west and east and would have fallen with 


been worth while in these circumstances to sacrifice Paris by positive that they had lacked the power 
making it play the part of a gigantic tank barrier? To me it to organise a strong front on the Somme, 
seems that it would not. The parallel of Madrid I did not whatever they were able to achieve on 
accept, because General Franco did not possess the means the Aisne. ' 
to lay Madrid in ruins and had no desire, in any case, to 
destroy his own capital. The Germans had the means to 
lay Paris in ruins and would have had no scruple in using 
them. I did not expect the fall of Paris to herald so speedy 
an end, but I had heavy forebodings. 

The commentator upon a campaign which is going ill has no 


been broken and that the final stage of the operation, 
that of destruction, was now about to begin. All 
that I knew of General Weygand and the forces under 
We have since been informed his command made this appear improbable. He 
that when the British division which had had, I was convinced, done all that was humanly 
been in the Maginot Line at the time of possible to keep his army not only in being but also 
the German invasion of the Low Countries in a condition to put up a further strong resistance, | 
was switched across to the mouth of the and had withdrawn from contact with the enemy | 
Somme, it had to hoid a front of 20 miles in the neighbourhood of Paris only in the hope of 
between Abbeville and the sea. And it renewing the conflict on better terms. It was, in 
easy task. Apart from the censorship, generally easy and was this division which carried out an fact, obvious that he intended to withdraw his left 
reasonable in this country, he has to bethink himself whether unsuccessful though very gallant attack on behind the Loire, a fairly formidable obstacle even 
what he writes may not bring discouragement to allies who are the Abbeville bridgehead with the aid of though in a dry summer such as this the stream in 


j 
whatever garrison had been left to defend it. Would it have : 
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A MAP OF STRICKEN FRANCE, BROKEN BY OVERWHELMING FORCES. 
When Marshal Pétain asked for an Armistice, the French Army was broken into four groups, one near ChAteaudun, one on the Loire, one round Dijon 
was intact, as the Italians had not attacked. 


, and one on the Alpine frontier. The latter force 


its vast bed shrinks to a mere trickle which can at became blocked with broken-down vehicles, fatally by lack of war material or that we had lost all 
many points be crossed on foot. On the other flank hindering the movements of the troops. On the right the heavy equipment of our B.E.F. in’ Flanders 
he was faced with the problem of maintaining touch wing the state of affairs was worse still. German Spokesmen of the United States had informed us 
with the Maginot Line, possibly having had to make armoured columns which had passed the Seine poured with the greatest frankness that their own forces 
up his mind from the first to abandon the northern down towards Chaumont and Dijon and on Sunday were far from well armed and that their munition 
part of it and hinge his field army to it in the neigh- afternoon crossed the Saone near Gray, thus almost factories were not in a state to produce arms on a 
bourhood of Saint-Avold, east of Metz. General cutting off the troops in and behind the Maginot massive scale. None the less, the efforts which 
Weygand was, above all, fighting for time. He was Line, though a large proportion of these had already this country and the United States could make were 
aware that this country was making every possible been withdrawn. sufficient to be of great service to France, especially 
effort to reinforce his army and—what was even The five main factors which the French Govern- in view of the heavy losses in aircraft and tanks 
more important from the short-term point of view— ment and command had then to consider were: the which Germany had sustained within the past six 
that the United States would within the next few weeks extent of the aid which could be provided by Great weeks. The second factor I myself have up to the 
be able to provide important stocks of the equipment Britain and America, the morale of the French present hardly any better means of judging than 
and aircraft of which both the French and the Army and nation, the extent to which the various those possessed by my readers, except that I was 
British were short. Unfortunately, however, his services could continue to function in face of the in close touch with the French during the blackest 
programme was upset by the action of the enemy intensive bombing of ports, railway junctions, and period of 1918 and that then their morale continued 
In the first place, the left and centre, falling back factories, the ability of the Germans to keep up the to be sound. We have since learnt from French 
towards the Loire, was so tired out by constant pressure, and the action of Italy. As to the first, the sources that the morale of the rear had been weakened 
fighting and marching that the hostile tanks caught French could not expect miracles, at least not and become inferior to that of the front rhe 
it up on the roads and overran considerable sections immediate miracles, and it was the immediate situa- question of communications and supply is rather 
of it. The old problem of the refugees seems to have tion which counted. It was no secret, either, that clearer. I have had opportunity to discover that 
become more insoluble than ever. Road after road we ourselves had throughout the war been hampered not only rail but also road communications far 
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behind the front had been dislocated and thrown 
into confusion. I think it is probable that the 
French Army had run short of munitions and was 
without means of renewing the supply. 

With regard to German endurance, it seems 
probable that the enemy required only comparatively 
small forces, apart from his tanks, to administer 
the coup de grace. His employment of “ hedge- 





A MELANCHOLY MEMORY : THE SPOT WHERE THE 
ARMISTICE WAS SIGNED ON NOVEMBER II, 1918, IN 
MARSHAL FOCH’S TRAIN IN THE FOREST OF COMPIEGNE. 


hopping ’’ and dive-bombing aircraft as a substitute 
for artillery vastly simplified the process of mounting 
an assault and did away with the pauses which 
ruined Ludendorff’s offensive in 1918. Infantry in 
mass required to be brought into action only where 
the shock of tanks supported by small columns of 
motorised infantry had failed to procure a decision. 
The bridging work of the German Piontere was so 
rapid and efficient as to merit the adjective brilliant. 
The services of supply were evidently extremely 
well handled. Mechanical transport had become 
much faster, stouter, and less tied to the roads than 
when the Allies were pursuing the retreating Germans 
in late 1918 and found their communications seriously 
strained by the time the Armistice was signed. That 
the Nazi push could have been continued much 
longer on its original scale is none the less improbable. 
There was no need, as it proved. What the Germans 
did was to concentrate all their tanks which were 
still battle-worthy on one or two roads _ leading 
south-eastward from the upper Seine and drive 
them forward in the hope of disintegrating the 
highly-tried French Army before their impetus gave 
out. Could the French have survived this shock, 
they might have enjoyed a brief respite, so far as the 
German ground forces were concerned. Unfortunately, 





THE TABLE IN MARSHAL 
THEN MARSHAI 


the vastly superior German air forces remained to 
be taken into account, and it required no rest. 
Numbers of French aircraft had been damaged by 
landing on bombed and rutted aerodromes or in 
the first large hayfield which they found, and it was 
impossible to repair them. Again, it was probably 





FOCH’S COACH WHERE THE ARMISTICE WAS SIGNED IN 1918. 


FOCH'S 


impossible to refuel more than a proportion of them. 
As to the action of Italy, she was thus placed in a 
position to intensify her bombing. And although 


the Duce certainly entered this war with the intention 
of keeping his forces as far as possible intact until 
its close, in order that he should not find himself at 
the mercy of his ally, he would probably have ven- 
tured on attacks in the Maritime and Graian Alps. 





as great as in 1871. She might perhaps have main- 
tained a semi-guerilla warfare in the mountains, 
but I, for one, am not disposed to reproach her for 
deciding against a course which would probably have 
left the country in a state of ruin which a century 
could scarce have repaired. At the time of writing, 
I am not aware of the full details concerning such of 
our troops as remained in France or of what will 
be the final fate of the French Fleet. Yet I am bound 
to say that the action of Marshal Pétain, in ordering 
his troops to lay down their arms before seeking an 
armistice from the enemy, is in sharp contrast to 
that of the Germans in 1918. 

I shall not reproach in his disaster this unhappy 
veteran, rich in well-merited honours from the past, 
and undoubtedly the saviour of the French Army 
after the Nivelle débacle in 1917. But it so chances 
that I was able to put my view of him on record in 
my life of Foch a year ago. I described him as a 
fine soldier but ‘‘a pessimist in grain.’’ I showed 
how Foch had to intervene to prevent the reserves 
with which he intended to counter-attack from 
being used in a futile attempt to plug breaches. My 
chief of those days, Brigadier-General Edmonds, 
made no secret of his conviction, which he recorded 
in print, that if General Pétain had been placed in 
command of the Allied Armies instead of General 
Foch, as at one moment seemed possible, the war 
would probably have been lost. I am raising this 
point not in connection with Marshal Pétain’s action 
to-day, which may have been inevitable, but with 
regard to his influence upon the French Army. Last 
August I was horrified to be told by a young French 
cavalryman, when I showed him my book on Foch, 
then just published, that the French Army paid no 








GENERAL WEYGAND WAS 
CHIEF OF STAFF. 


The French, who had undoubtedly been compelled 
to tamper with the large reserves maintained until 
recently on the Italian frontier, would probably not 
have been able to maintain their hold upon the 
passes. No, I am inclined to beiieve that France 
was actually fought to a finish to an extent at least 


“ HERE ON NOVEMBER II, 1918, SUCCUMBED THE CRIMINAL 

PRIDE OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE”: THE GRANITE SLAB 

MARKING THE SPOT WHERE THE ARMISTICE WAS SIGNED 
IN THE FOREST OF COMPIEGNE. 


The Armistice which marked Germany’s defeat in 1918 was signed 

in a clearing in the Forest of Compiégne. The railway coaches of 

Marshal Foch and the German plenipotentiaries were drawn up not 

far apart on a military siding. Later this commemorative slab was 

inaugurated with an inscription reading “Here on November 11, 

1918, succumbed the criminal pride of the German Empire, vanquished 
by the free peoples it attempted to enslave.” 


regard to his influence but had imbibed its doctrine 
from Pétain. Much as I had read about French 
tactics, it was not till I had talked for a long time 
with this fine young officer that I realised their life- 
lessness and to what an extent they looked back to 
the past instead of forward to the future. Again, 
on the subject of defence in depth, I myself in my 
official history of the first five months of 1917 and 
in many articles, and my colleague, Captain G. C. 
Wynne, in his brilliant book ‘‘ If Germany Attacks ’’— 
to which I devoted a whole article in these columns 
had tried to show that it was more than ever vital in 
face of modern weapons and of Germany’s superiority 
in material. Perhaps I was foolish to imagine that 
so humble a person as myself could exercise influence 
in such matters, but at least the official history came 
out with official authority. And then I learnt that 
there was no real attempt at defence in zones, except 
possibly after General Weygand took over, when 
the damage had been done and it was too late to 
repair it. For this country, at least, I trust the 
lesson has been learnt that imagination pays in war. 
If this week I have written wholly of the past it is 
because we need to study it before turning our 
thoughts to the future effort required of us 
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HOW REFUGEES -MAY HELP INVADERS BY ENCUMBERING ROADS. 
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A GERMAN MOTOR-CYCLIST SPEEDING PAST THE PITIFUL WRECKAGE OF A FRENCH CONVOY OF REFUGEES, HALTED BY THE ROADSIDE, WHICH IS § 
ENCUMBERED WITH DEAD HORSES. COLUMNS OF REFUGEES ON THE ROADS OFTEN HAMPERED THE ALLIED DEFENCE. i 
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> BROKEN CARTS AND SCATTERED BELONGINGS—ALL THAT REMAINS OF A PARTY OF FLEEING REFUGEES OVERTAKEN BY THE INVADERS. THE GERMANS 
* DELIBERATELY EXPLOITED THE REFUGEE PROBLEM BY MACHINE-GUN ATTACKS. 
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Refugees cumbering the roads were a constagt cause of disorganisation during | thousand refugees streaming away from the German advance Among them 
the fighting in France; and often seriously hampered the operations of their were an entire orphanage with their attendant nuns. Two young children who had 
own side. Instructions now issued by the Home Office to householders on what tethered themselves to a handcart were pulling all their worldly possessions 
to do in case of invasion lay it down as a first principle that no one should behind them. .. .” In his broadcast announcing to the French Army and 
move until ordered to do so * During the day's tour,” wrote a ‘“ Manchester people that France must “cease the fight,” Marshal Pétain alluded to “ the 


Guardian" correspondent with the B.E.F., “1 must have passed a hundred unfortunate refugees, and all their extreme distress." (Photographs by Associated Press 
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AMERICAN LOCKHEED “HUDSON” ’PLANES OF THE R.A.F. OVER HELIGOLAND. 
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’ FLEW ALONG THE ENGLISH COAST, 
TRANSPARENT NOSE 
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SO OO 
‘“ HUDSON '? AMERICAN-BUILT R.A.F. '’PLANES APPROACH 
TAKES A LOOK 





THIS PHOTOGRAPH, TAKEN AS THE *“ HUDSONS’ 
SHOWS THE EXTENSIVE VIEW AFFORDED THE NAVIGATOR THROUGH THE 


% A FORMATION OF LOCKHEED 
OF THE MACHINE, 


HFLIGOLAND. A NAVIGATOR, WITH HIGH~- MAGNIFICATION BINOCULARS, 
AT THE ISLAND OF SYLT, SEVEN MILES ON THE STARBOARD BOW, 
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FIVE LOCKHEED ~* HUDSONS FLYING ONLY 50 FT. ABOVE THE SEA IN THE 
7300 HOURS AND A MILLION MILES. 


% twO OF THE FORMATION OF 
2 HELIGOLAND BIGHT AREA, THEIR SQUADRON HAS FLOWN OVER 


HESE pictures tell the story of a formation of American-built Lockheed ‘‘ Hudson"’ aircraft of the R.A.F. 
Some 


Coastal Command carrying out an action patrol near Borkum, Heligoland, and the Danish coast. 
of them are the first released pictures taken while under fire from German Flak (anti-aircraft) ships. The five 
Hudsons "’ took off from an English aerodrome to locate and report on the movements of German warships 
in the Heligoland Bight area. The weather forced the aircraft to fly at 200 ft. above the water for a large 
part of the patrol. When near Heligoland the observer of one machine, peering through the mist, saw a red 
star shell burst a short distance ahead of him and located the faint outline of a German ship. The pilot 
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THE WIRELESS OPERATOK REPORTING ON THE ACTION BY 
TO HIS HOME STATION. MANY OF THE AIRMEN HAIL FROM 
DOMINIONS, 
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‘ AFTER THE “ HUDSONS"’ ARRIVED SAFELY HOME, THE REAR GUNNER FOUND 
f THAT ONE OF THE CARRIER- PIGEONS, UNDETERRED BY THE ACTION, HAP 
i LAID AN EGG DURING THE FLIGHT. 
ee ee Pea dtanaiagagaa, —— 
Continued 
parememceemenmnceti ee eee opened the throttles and put his ‘‘ Hudson” into a steep climb as anti-aircraft 
shells burst around the aircraft and tr 
\ VERY = LIGHT PISTOL, WHICH THE WIRELESS OPERATOR IS LOADING, IS USED FOR SIGNALLING. 2 Th ok! Swany Waive Guaied past ou Voth side 
H w / e aircraft was quickly out of range of the Flak shi The Squadron to 
\MEKICAN-BUILT LOCKMEED © HUDSONS " PLAYED A DISTINGUISHED PART IN THE AIR OPERATIONS AT 4 which these aircraft belong has flown over 7500 h «4 a - ; 
; : \ ( c 900 hours and covered nearly a 
DUNKIRK IN THE FACE OF SUPERIOR O 
) ERIOR ODDS. } million miles since the outbreak of war. Many of the pilots and airmen are 


ae «Ofrom = Canada, New Zealand, and Australia, as well as from Great Britain 
Continued above, centre. 
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Continued.) 

It was an American- 
built Lockheed * Hud- 
son’"’ aircraft of the 
Coastal Command which 
led the attack on Bergen 
on the night of June 
14-15, and its first bomb 
Struck right on an am- 
munition dump. There 
was a violent explosion 
and débris was flung 
2000 ft. into the air. 
The pilot of the aircraft 
following saw volumes 
of black smoke come 
from the dump. The big 
fire which was started 
guided other aircraft to 
the target. Many bombs 
were dropped. They 
scored hits on docks and 
jetties and on ware- 
houses by the quayside. 
One of the many stories 


Continued above on right. 


AS THE FORMATION 
TURNS TO MAKE 
HOMEWARDS, THE 
WIRELESS OPERATOR 
SIGNALS WITH AN 
ALDIS LAMP TO THE 
OTHER AIRCRAFT 
ro CLOSE FORMATION 
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Continued. 

of gallant deeds during 
the Dunkirk evacuation 
concerned three ** Hud- 
sons’ of the Coastal 
Command. On Saturday, 
June 1, they were off 
Dunkirk when they en- 
countered forty enemy 
aircraft about to bomb 
the transports. There 
were Junkers * 87’ and 
“88 ready to dive on 
the vessels, Heinkels 
above them, and high 
overhead a guard of 
Messerschmitts. The 
‘** Hudsons "' attacked at 
once, and in thirteen 
minutes had dispersed 
the dive-bombers of the 
formation, shooting 
down three. The Hein- 
kels tried to bomb the 
‘** Hudsons,"’ but missed. 


British Official Photographs 


THE NAVIGATOR, 
FROM THE TRANS 
PARENT NOSE OF 
THE “ HUDSON,” 
HANDS UP A NOTE 
TO HIS PILOT 
GIVING DETAILS 
OF A CHANGE OF 
COURSPF. 
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PHOTOGRAPHED FROM SKIES NOW FILLED WITH GERMAN BO 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CITY TAKEN FROM THE EIFFEL TOWER, SHOWING (CENTRE) THE PONT ALEXANDRE Ill. ACROSS THE SEINE. (“ The Times a 
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logical tactics were followed in 
German troops, who are mingling wi 
ing Parisians, are saying that they 
to fight the French and that Britai 
real enemy. The Swastika flag whic 
over the Arc de-Triomphe when -the 
city has now been removed by t 
morning of the occupation General C 
governor of the city, said, “ This is 
to end a military career." No es 
sabotage have been committed by t 
although special French detachm 
oil-tanks. Approximately 
inhabitants fled or were evacuate 
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A VIEW SHOWING THE LOUVRE (CENTRE), THE PALAIS ROYAL GARDENS (LEFT) AND THE COVERED MARKETS, LES HALLFS (TOP RIGHT) 
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we go to press that Paris is 
struggle back to comparatively 
as a city can be normal with 
occupation. Food continues to 
ps are well stocked and selling 
with no panic buying. The 
d water supplies and garbage 
been interrupted and a regular 
aintained on the underground 
Germans are making purchases 
h credit certificates at the rate 
e mask. When off duty they 
tour going everywhere with 
ars fear through the streets, 
he dam bombers roar overhead. 
d cai re designed to impress 
what ‘they escaped by sur- 
un demands. The same psycho- 
re followed in Brussels. The 
o are mingling with the remain- 
saying that they did not want 
and that Britain is Germany's 
swastika flag which was ‘hoisted 
iomphe when ‘they: entered the 
n removed by them. On the 
pation General Dentz, military 
y, said, ‘* This is a ghastly way 
career."’ No especial acts of 
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OF PARIS, ANCIENT LUTETIA, LATER KNOWN AS THE ILE DE LA CITE, WITH THE CHURCH OF NOTRE DAME 
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FROM SEDAN TO THE DEBACLE: 
A DIARY OF THE BATTLE OF FRANCE. 


May 15.—German armoured columns attacking 
with great masses of aeroplanes broke through the 
French lines at three points south of Sedan on the 
left bank of the Meuse. M. Reynaud later explained 
that the Meuse, a difficult river to cross, had been 
wrongly considered a redoubtable obstacle for the 
enemy. For this reason the French divisions en- 
trusted with its defence were few and were spread 
out to cover a great area along the river. In addition 
the army of General Corap, which was composed of 
divisions not so well officered and less well trained, 
was put there. Apparently, more than half the 
infantry divisions of the Corap army had not reached 
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THE DEFENDER OF VERDUN--WHO DECIDED TO ASK THE 
GERMANS FOR A CESSATION OF HOSTILITIES ON JUNE 15: 
MARSHAL PETAIN. (L.N.A.) 


the Meuse, although they had the shortest move- 
ment to make. Worse still, as a result of incredible 
mistakes, the bridges over the Meuse were not 
destroyed. The Germans crossed the Meuse at a 
number of points and a breach about 100 kilometres 
wide was opened in the French front. Into this 
breach poured a German army composed of motorised 
divisions. Meanwhile the Allied troops in Belgium, 
which had their first clash with the enemy, success- 
fully held up all attacks. 


May 16.—German armoured units 
deeply into the rear of the French positions. 
armoured units were attacked from the air. 


penetrated 
These 


May 17.—The German penetration across the 
Meuse developed into a deep bulge in the French 
front. The B.E.F. withdrew to positions west of 
Brussels 


May 19.—General Weygand was appointed Chief 
of the French General Staff and Commander-in-Chief 
in all theatres of war. The Germans reached the 
line Quesnoy-Cambrai-Peronne after intense fighting 
on a line between Landrecies and Guise. Violent 
German attacks were repulsed in the direction of 
Montmédy. The systematic Allied withdrawal in 
Belgium continued. 


May 20 The German drive in the direction of 
Cambrat was reported to be checked for the time 
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There was severe 
fighting north of 
St. Quentin. The 


British and 
Belgian Armies 
continued their 


withdrawals to 

conform to the 
situation further south. German attempts to cross 
the Aisne near Rethel failed. In many places streams 
of refugees seriously hampered Allied movements. 


May 21.—Light German motorised elements made 
dashes for Amiens and Arras, and these towns were 
occupied. It was on this day the Germans claimed 
to have captured the headquarters of the French 
Ninth Army and taken General Giraud prisoner. 
Attacks on the Scheldt position were beaten off. 

May 22.—An Allied counter-attack recaptured 
Arras. German motor-cycle troops attacked Abbe- 
ville. The French were entrenching along the Somme. 
One of the Liége forts was still holding out. 


May 23.—On the evening of the 23rd Mr. Churchill 
announced that the Germans had entered Boulogne. 
The Germans attacked the Scheldt position and 
forced a crossing near Audenarde. The Allies were 
still fighting on the outskirts of Cambrai. 


May 24.—Allied counter-attacks were unsuccess- 
ful in re-establishing the continuity of the line round 
Cambrai, Arras, St. Omer, and Boulogne. In 
co-operation with the Navy, British Forces got away 
from Boulogne. The gap north of the Somme, 
25 miles wide, remained. French troops, however, 
entered the suburbs of Amiens. An R.A.F. com- 
muniqué stated that the Germans had lost over 
1500 aircraft since the invasion of Holland began. 


May 26.—The fiercest enemy attacks were now 
directed against the Allied forces in Flanders. A 
withdrawal to a position behind the Lys was carried 
out. 


May 27.—British and Belgian counter-attacks 
held the enemy in Flanders. There was violent 
fighting round Menin. The French continued to 
mop up enemy units on the south bank of the Somme. 


May 28.—M. Reynaud announced at 8.30 p.m. 
that the Belgian Army, at the order of King Leopold, 
had suddenly capitulated, without warning the British 
or French, and thus opened the road to Dunkirk. 


May 29.—The Germans confidently announced 
that “‘ the fate of the French armies in Flanders is 
sealed ’’; but the French evening communiqué stated 
that French naval forces, under the orders of Admiral 
Abrial, were constructing an entrenched camp at 
Dunkirk. The British stand at Calais had given 
time for the flooding of the Gravelines water-line. 
The French army under General Prioux was desperately 
trying to cut a way through the Germans at Cassel 
and Mont Kemmel. The B.E.F. was making a 
fighting withdrawal. 


May 30.—The Admiralty announced that the 
Navy was supporting the Allied forces round Dun- 
kirk and that the wounded and certain elements 
had already been withdrawn. 


June 1.—The vanguard of General Prioux’s army 
succeeded in fighting its way to Dunkirk. The em- 
barkation of British and French forces went on in 
spite of German air-attacks. The French recaptured 
the immediate neighbourhood of Abbeville. 

June 2.—The evacuation from Dunkirk continued. 

June 3.—The evacuation from Dunkirk con- 
tinued and a number of German prisoners were 
brought away. Fierce German attacks on the 
covering lines were repulsed. The Germans raided 
Paris and dropped more than a thousand bombs. 


June 4.—The evacuation of the last Allied 
forces from Dunkirk was carried out on the night 
of June 3-4. 


June 5.—German attacks were launched on the 
whole line from the sea to the Laon-Soissons road. 
They were especially heavy on the Somme, where, 
the Germans had retained three bridge-heads on 
the river. 


June 6.—The attacks continued, over 2000 
armoured vehicles being thrown in by the Germans 
On the lower Somme German elements reached the 
Bresle, and crossing the Ailette reached the Aisne. 


June 7.—The German offensive on the ‘‘ Wey- 
gand Line’ continued. At Peronne the attack of 
two armoured checked 


divisions was German 
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attempts to cross the Aisne near Soissons were 
checked. 


June 9.—The Germans succeeded in establishing 
a bridge-head south of the Aisne. An offensive in 
the Champagne area was checked. Some German 
armoured units reached Forges-les-Eaux, but failed 
to cross the Seine. 


June 10.—Italy declared war on France and 
Britain. German units succeeded in crossing the 
Seine between Rouen and Vernon. Other attacks 
took place in the Soissons region from La Ferté Milon 
towards the Ourcq. The attack in the Champagne 
area was renewed. 


June 11.—The Germans attempted to bridge the 
Seine between Rouen and Vernon under cover of 
smoke-screens. In the centre the French withdrew 
south of the Marne. 


June 12.—The Germans carried out crossings 
of the Seine. The attack in the Champagne 
area was renewed with fresh armoured divisions. 
Some German units succeeded in crossing the Marne. 


June 13.—German motorised units started to 
pour across the Seine. The German bridge-head on 
the Marne extended from Chateau-Thierry to Dormans. 
The Germans had engaged 100 divisions, including 
many fresh troops, but the French line still held. 


June 14.—The French abandoned Paris and the 
Germans marched in. It was announced that fresh 
British troops were in the line fighting beside the 





THE BRITISH PRIME MINISTER WHO MADE M. REYNAUD 
THE SUPREME OFFER OF UNION WITH THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE BEFORE MARSHAL PETAIN BECAME PREMIER: 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL. (Wide World.) 


In his speech in the House on June 18 Mr. Churchill pointed out that 

Britain was more capable of meeting invasion than ever before. We 

had a million and a quarter men under arms at home (not counting 

the half-million Local Defence Volunteers), and a great mass of stores, 

and all except 50,000 of our men had been brought back from France 
We also had Dominion armies in Britain. 


French. A German frontal attack on the Saar 


was repulsed. 


June 16.—The Reynaud Government resigned 
and was replaced by that of Marshal Pétain. German 
thrusts north-west and south-east of Paris continued, 
and some German elements were nearing Dijon. 

June 17.—Marshal Pétain announced that he 
had asked for a cessation of hostilities. 
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“LA VILLE LUMIERE”—NOW IN THE SHADOW OF THE SWASTIKA. 


Drawincs BY Fiicut LieuTENANT AUSTIN BLOMFIELD. 
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PARIS FROM ST. CLOUD; OCCUPIED AGAIN BY THE ENEMY. ST. CLOUD IS SITUATED SOUTH-WEST OF THE CITY ON A STEEP HILL OVERLOOKING THE SEINE. IT WAS BURNT 
IN 1871 BY ORDER OF THE PRUSSIAN COMMANDERS. 





Noht Dore, Fares 
sy 
— J 
THE CHURCH OF NOTRE DAME. AN EARLIER CHURCH EXISTED ON THE SITE IN 365. THE PRESENT BUILDING WAS COMPLETED IN 1240, AND EVER SINCE HAS SURVIVED 
THE ENCROACHMENT OF AGE AND THE DESTROYING HAND OF MAN. 








The tragedy of 1871, when the conquering troops of Prussia tramped the Paris | 
boulevards, was repeated with more dreadful implications on June 14. Paris in two cafés were open on the Champs Elysées, and most of the hotels, restaurants, 
the following days was described by a neutral journalist as ‘‘a city of the dead.” theatres and cinemas were closed. Dozens of Frenchwomen, crying bitterly. made a 
The Germans ordered a 9 p.m. curfew, and with it went a complete black-out. pilgrimage to the tomb of the Unknown Soldier under the Arc de Triomphe; 
After dark there was a graveyard hush, broken only by the tramp of German boots Germans who passed saluted but did not linger. It is estimated that three 
Swastika flags flew over the Eiffel Tower and the Arc de Triomphe. German quarters of the people left the city before the Nazis arrived. 


troops were everywhere, guarding buildings, patrolling the city and suburbs. Only 
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arr 
pens in poli- 
tics, it is 
possible to be too conscientious and self-effacing. That 
is one reflection I have derived from ‘“‘ THE Lire AND LETTERS 
OF THE Rt. Hon. Sir AusSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, K.G., P.C., 
M.P.” By Sir Charles Petrie, Bt. Vol. II. With 11 
Illustrations (Cassell; 16s.). More than once Sir Austen 
Chamberlain might have reached the highest office in the 
State, and it was the State’s misfortune that he never did, 
considering his exceptional knowledge of Continental 
affairs, both officially (as Foreign Secretary) and by private 
travel and personal contacts. Among British statesmen 
he it was who came nearest to effecting reconciliation in 
Europe, through his collaboration with Briand and Strese- 
mann, his work on the Locarno Pact, and his cordial 
relations with Mussolini. When the Nazi spectre raised its 
head, and all his labour was undone, he of all our elder 
statesmen most clearly foresaw the coming danger. If 
he had had behind him the prestige of a successful Premier- 
ship, more attention might have been paid to his grave 
and repeated warnings. 


Sir Charles Petrie has given us a very readable and 
sympathetic biography, bringing out Sir Austen’s 
wise and lovable qualities both as a politician and 
as a family man happy in his domestic life and 
his varied interests. This second and concluding 
volume, based largely on his own letters, covers 
the period from the outbreak of war in 1914 until 
his death in March, 1937. ‘‘ He died suddenly,” 
we read, “‘in his own house while taking a book 
from its shelf ’"—thus, as every booklover will feel— 
felix opportunitate mortis. In a closing tribute there 
are references to various occasions when Sir 
Austen sacrificed his own advancement either to 
colleagues or the public interest. ‘“‘ Even about his 
mistakes,’’ says the biographer, “ there was some- 
thing noble, as in 1922, when it was his loyalty 
to his friends, and above all to Mr. Lloyd George, 
which prevented him from becoming Prime Minister. 
England has admittedly known greater, and certainly 
more fortunate, statesmen than Austen Chamber- 
lain, but never one of higher principles or of 
a deeper sense of honour.” 


Sir Austen did not live to see Europe’s agony 
renewed in a second Great War, but many of his 
comments on the first have a prophetic significance. 
Thus on Nov. 2, 1918, nine days before the 
Armistice, he 
wrote : ‘* When the 
game is up, we set 
our teeth, fight on 
and often muddle 
through. That is 
not the German 
way. Truculent in 
success, overbear- 
ing and brutal in 
victory, when they 
find that the game 
is lost they collapse 
morally as a people. 
... Left to them- 
selves they would 
lie flat, cry forfeit— 
and set to work 
slowly, silently and 
with infinite 
patience to begin 
all over again.” 
He went on to “ 
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COVERING 
A MAGNIFICENT BOOK OF 





By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


conversations in Berlin. Is it a Germany that is really willing 
and anxious to come to an agreement ? Or is it a Germany 
that is pushing here, seizing there, drilling her own people 
daily, building up the greatest army of Europe, building 
this immense air fleet, building a new navy? Is it a 
nation . . . which, instead of being a partner in a collective 
system, intends to present Europe with a Power so strong, 
that Europe will be at its mercy.... If... she means 
to extort or impose her will, then she will find this country 
in her path again, and with this country those great 
free Commonwealths which centre round it; and she will 
have met a force that will once again be her master.”’ 


Discussing a possible change in the Ministry for the 
Co-ordination of Defence in 1930, Sir Austen said in a 
private letter: “If there is any truth in the rumour... 
that he (Mr. Baldwin] proposes to hand over Defence to 
Ramsay MacDonald, there will be a howl of indignation 
and a vote of no-confidence. ... In my view there is 


only one man who by his studies and his special abilities 
and aptitudes is marked out for it, and that man is Winston 





EVERY SHIP IN THE NAVY: “* BRITISH 
ILLUSTRATIONS AND DIAGRAMS, 


ON PANORAMIC LINES, AND JUST PUBLISHED. 





WARSHIPS,” 
PLANNED 








the Crimean ~ 

heroes who 

were the first recipients of the V.C, (from Queén Victoria 
herself, just after the honour had been instituted), as 
shown in a coloured print published in The Illustrated 
London News of June 20, 1857. 


When war began in 1914, Berkeley Moynihan, recom- 
mended by Lord Roberts, received a commission as Colonel 
in the R.A.M.C., and went to serve im France. He ulti- 
mately became a Major-General, and resigned in 1919. 
Meantime, in 1917, he had been sent to America on a special 
mission to advise the U.S. Army Medical Corps in its pre- 
parations for active service. There he became immensely 
popular and made memorable speeches to vast audiences. 
In an address to the American College of Surgeons he said : 
“War is the national industry of Prussia; it is her means 
of acquiring wealth. . No State in history can compare 
with Prussia in its exploitation of the doctrine of plunder. 
. + . Whatever else this ghastly conflict now is, it is not 
a Clash of merely material interests. This is a moral war. 
It is a holy war if ever there was one. ... You cannot 
come to any terms but one with that which you feel to 
be a principle of evil . . . the deadliest enemy of 
mankind, and the most menacing blight with which 
civilisation has ever been threatened. . . . The princi- 
ple ground into the very fibre of the German peoples, 
accepted by them, gloried in by them, worshipped by 
them, inspiring them, is the principle of TYRANNY.” 


Describing (in a letter) his address to 3000 
people at the Waldorf Hotel, New York, Berkeley 
Moynihan himself writes: ‘“ Finally, I said that 
America had waged three wars under three great 
men. In the first, under Washington, she had fought, 
not the English people, but the same stupid Prussian 
autocracy as we were fighting together now, and in 
the second under Lincoln (whom I quoted), she 
had fought to decide who should rule in her own 
house. Now she fought with us. In her first war 
she had gained liberty for America, in her second, 
liberty im America, and in her third with us she 
must win liberty for the World.” 


The present Lord Moynihan, who regards the 
States as “a second home,” says that the en- 
couragement his father received from America’s great 
doctors when he was making his name was “ the 
biggest incentive he had.” The famous surgeon him- 
self was deeply con- 
scious of this debt, 
and his biographer 
records : “* He said 
to his friend Harold 
Begbie, ‘ No nation 
is less materially 
minded than the 
American. Itisa 
nation of idealists, 
a fmation singing 
with enthusiasm for 
the highest and 
deepest things of 
life.” . .. The one 
thing which can 
make atonement for 
all the agony and 
loss of this tremen- 
dous struggle is the 
new spirit which is 
a just beginning to 


say: “If the guilt 
were immense, the 
punishment will 
be overwhelming. 
So be it. But I 
should like to see 
Berlin bombed and 
Essen system- 
atically destroyed. 
However . . 


. if we can get a good peace, I am ready 


TWO PAGES OF 


BRITISH WARSHIPS,” 
THE PAGES ARE 19 INCHES WIDE AND MANY OF THE PHOTOGRAPHS AND 
AS SEEN HERE. 


SHOWING SOME OF THE 185 ILLUSTRATIONS AND PLANS OF WARSHIPS WHICH 
DIAGRAMS ARE REPRODUCED 


IT CONTAINS. 
IN A PANORAMIC STYLE 


The interest in the Royal Navy at such times as these is intense. ‘ British Warships,” a new publication planned on generous lines, but well within range 
of the pockets of all, gives details of every ship in the Royal Navy and the Navies of the British Commonwealth. re are Pictures of every British 
battleship, battle-cruiser, aircraft-carrier and cruiser of which official details have been released, and illustrations of every type of destroyer, submarine, eScort 
vessel and small craft. There are 150 photogravure illustrations of warships (including many new types), 35 plans, and a mass Of information answering 

all questions of tonnage, armament, speed, classification and so forth. “ British Warshi “ps Ba oy my 19 inches wide by 124 inches high, and many of the 
illustrations and diagrams are on a panoramic scale. It is bound in blue “ leather.” rice is only 3s. 6d. (By post, Inland, 4s. 3d.; Eire and Abroad, 
4s. Copies may be had from bookstalls and leading booksellers, or from the Publishers, ‘ Phe Illustrated London News,” 32, St. Bride Street, London, E.C.4. 


Churchill! I don’t suppose that S. B. will offer it to him 


create the unity of 
the Anglo-Saxon 
race. This move- 
ment is far and 
away the greatest 
political event in 
the history of the 
world,’ ”’ 


I had collected a 


to forgo vengeance.” 


and I don’t think that Neville would wish to have him 


particularly strong team of biographers—‘“‘ auto” and other- 
wise—for this week, but the other nine must wait for their 


back, but they are both wrong. He is the right man for 
that post, and in such dangerous times that consideration 
ought to be decisive.” 


innings. The next to go in will be another book of remini- 
scences by a medico who served in the last war, ‘“ Time AND 
Cuance.”” By Harold Dearden (Heimemann; 12s. 6d.), a 
sequel to the author’s ‘‘ Wind of Circumstance.” The same 
profession also supplies “‘ From OrIENT TO OCCIDENT.” 
Memoirs of a Doctor. By Dr. Weber-Bauler. Translated by 


Engrossing as the earlier part of the book is, probably 
most readers at present will turn to the later chapters, 
in which we can watch the gathering of the storm that - ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 
broke last September. It was in 1933, soon after Hitler’s Some of the finest philippics denouncing German aggres- 
accession to power, that Sir Austen made his first attempt sion, uttered during the last war, but equally applicable 
in the House of Commons to open our eyes to the danger. 


” 


now, came not from a statesman, but from an eminent Bernard Miall. Illustrated (Allen and Unwin; 12s. 6d.). 
** What,"’ he said, ** is this new spirit of German nationalism ? medical man, who combined the skill of Aisculapius with The author is a Russian. 
The worst of the old—Prussian Imperialism, with an added the eloquence of Demosthenes. His life-story is admirably ° ° ° ° ‘ 
savagery, a racial pride, an exclusiveness which cannot told in ‘“‘ BERKELEY MoyYNIHAN, SuRGEON.” By Donald The remaining books are: ‘‘THE GOLDEN REIGN.” 
allow to any subject not of *‘ pure Nordic birth’ equality Bateman. With Preface by Lord Moynihan and 8 Illus- The Story of My Friendship with “ Lawrence of. Arabia.” 
of rights and citizenship. Are you going to discuss revision trations (Macmillan ; 12s. 6d.). The first Lord Moynihan, By Clare Sydney Smith. With 25 Photographs (Cassell ; 
with a Government like that? Are you going to discuss the subject of this book, was a Leeds man, and there he 12s. 6d.); “* More CHARLTON.” By Air Commodore 
with such a Government the Polish Corridor.? Do you spent the greater part of his life, was universally beloved, L. E. O. Charlton, D.S.O., author of ‘* Charlton,” and ‘* War 


dare to put another Pole under the heel of such a Govern- 
ment? ... Europe is menaced and Germany is afflicted 
by this narrow, exclusive, aggressive spirit by which it is 
a crime to be in favour of peace and a crime to be a Jew.” 


and made his great reputation. He was the first provincial 
surgeon to become President of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. When he died (in 1936), an offer of burial in 
Westminster Abbey was respectfully declined, owing to 
° ‘ ° . . his wish to rest beside his wife in his native city. His 
Again, two years later, when the Nazi menace was son, in commending Dr. Bateman’s “ simple and straight- 

still more obvious, Sir Austen was still playing Cassandra forward "" biography to the general reader, adds: “ In it, 

to an apathetic audience. “It is of vital consequence,” too, you will meet my grandfather, the last of eleven con- 
\ he declared, “‘ that this House should be told what is secutive generations of our family to be in the Army 

the impression gathered by the Foreign Secretary in his as a profession.” This was Andrew Moynihan, one of 


Over England ” (Longmans ; 12s. 6d.) ; “* GEORGE ArRLIss.” 
By Himself. Illustrated (Murray ; 15s.) ; “ Private Roap.” 
By Forrest Reid (Faber; 10s. 6d.); “‘ SIDNEY GILCHRIST 
Tuomas.” An Invention and Its Consequences. By 
Lilian Gilchrist Thompson (Faber ; 12s. 6d.) ; FACING THE 
Opps.” By Douglas Goldring (Cassell; 8s. 6d.); and 
“Tours anD Tests.” By Kenneth Farnes. With Fore- 
word by Sir Pelham Warner, and 21 Illustrations (R.T.S. 
Lutterworth Press ; 6s.). Thus, as often happens in cricket, 
the last to bat is a fast bowler ! 
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CAPT. GEOFFREY D. BURTON. 
Appointed Director-General of Tanks 
and Transport, Ministry of Supply, 


SIR CHARLES (COUPAR) BARRIE. 
Created a Baron, June 14, for political 
and public services. 
M.P. for Elgin Burghs in 1918, for 
1918-24, and for South- 
ampton from 1931 to last February. 
<i Sir Charles is a well-known public 
figure in Dundee. 


COLONEL H. L. NATHAN, M.P. 
Upon whom the dignity of a Barony 
of the United Kingdom has been con- 
ferred by the King for political and 
public services. Labour for 
Central Wandsworth since 1937, and 
a for N.-E. Bethnal Green, 
from 1929 to 1935. 


He was Liberal and public services. 


of H.M. Household, 








LIEUT.-COL. CHARLES I. KERR. 
Created a Baron, June 14, for political 
Has bee! re 
for Montrose Burghs since June 1932, 
and Chief Whip of the Liberal National 
Party since May 1937. Comptroller 


May 1940 
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April 1939 to 
. BRIG.-GEN. E. L. SPEARS. 





in succession to Mr. Peter F. Bennett. 
Managing Director, Birmingham Small 
rms Co., Ltd., since 1934, and 
Chairman of the Daimler Company. 
General Manager, Metropolitan 
Carriage Co., Ltd., 1927-30. 
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LIEUT.-GEN. SIR CLIVE LIDDELL. 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief, Gibraltar, since 
1939, upon whom devolves the responsibility for the 
defence of the ‘“‘ Rock ” against any attack. Adjutant- 
General to the Forces, 1937-39 ; previously Commander 
of Fourth Division, 1935-37 ; of the 47th (2nd London) 
Territorial Division, 1935, and of the Eighth Infantry 

Brigade, 1931-34. 


—~ 





VISCOUNT FINCASTLE. 
Captain, Cameron Highlanders. Killed in action; 
aged thirty-two. Was the eldest son and heir of the 
eighth Earl of Dunmore, who gained the V.C. while 
serving with the Guides in Afghanistan, 1897. Married 
in 1938 the Hon. Pamela Kate Hermon-Hodge, 
eldest daughter of the second Baron Wyfold, and is 
succeeded by an infant son. 


——————————— 





SS —— 


MR. E. STANLEY HALL, F.R.1.B.A. 
Died June 16; aged fifty-nine. President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects; Vice-President, 
1928-30, 1935-37. Partner in Stanley Hall and 
Eastern and Robertson. Consulting architect to 
numerous hospitals Responsible for additions to 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, and completion of 
Liberty’s, London, and Hospital for Sick Children 


——VS————— 
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ADMIRAL 
OF 


SIR 
THE 


ANDREW 
BRITISH 


B. 
NAVAL 


CUNNINGHAM, COMMANDER - IN - CHIEF 
FORCES IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 











Admiral Sir Andrew Browne Cunningham, who has been Commander-in-Chief in 

the Mediterranean since 1939, was Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty and Deputy 

Chief of the Naval Staff, 1938-9, and previous to that Vice-Admiral commanding 
Battle-Cruiser Squadron and Second-in-Command, Mediterranean, 1937-8. 
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THE ITALIAN AMBASSADOR, SIGNOR BASTIANINI, LEAVING *% 
LONDON WITH HIS WIFE AND YOUNGEST CHILD ON JUNE 13 
The Italian Ambassador, Signor Bastianini, accompanied by his family 


and members of his staff, and about 300 other Italians who had taken 

refuge at the Embassy in Grosvenor Square, left London on June 13 for 

Glasgow to join the “ Monarch of Bermuda,” which was to take them to 
Lisbon When about to sail the liner was detained in the Clyde 





ee ee 





Has been acting as liaison officer 
between the British and French 
Governments. Was Unionist M.P. 
for the Loughborough Division of 
Leicester, 1922-24, and Chairman of 
the Anglo-French Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. Head of British Military 
Mission, Paris, 1917-20. 


———_ 
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AIR MARSHAL SIR A. M. LONGMORE. 
Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Middle East, who 
announced successful raids by R.A.F. bombers on 
Italian aerodromes in Libya and East Africa. Previ- 
ously Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Training 
Command, since 1939, in which year he was a 
member of the British Air Mission to Australia 
and New Zealand. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL H. R. S. MASSY. 
Acting Lieutenant-General. Appointed from Deputy 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff to be a Commander 
Director of Military Training, War Office, since 1938, 
and previously Brigadier, Royal Artillery, Southern 
Command, 1934-38. Instructor, Senior Officers’ School, 
Belgium, 1932-34. Served in last Great War in 
Gallipoli, Egypt and France. 


LORD CROMWELL, M.C 
Major, late K.R.R.C., reported missing ; aged forty 
sever Fifth holder of the Barony, created in 1375 
and called out of abeyance, 1923. Educated Eton and 


Trinity College, Cambridge. His seat was at Misterton 


Hall, near Rugby Is succeeded by eleven-year-old 
son, the Hon. David Godfrey Bewicke-Copley, was 
a Doctor of Law and Justice of the Peace 
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ORDEAL BY WAR: 
THE HEROIC CALAIS GARRISON: A BRITISH CRUISER LOST. 





THE POLISH SUBMARINE “ ORZEL,’’ FAMED FOR HER ESCAPE FROM THE BALTIC WHEN 
POLAND WAS INVADED, NOW REPORTED LOST. 
The loss of this submarine, whose gallant work for the Allies after her sensational escape from 


the Baltic has been recognised, was widely regretted. After the war began, when she was 


at Gdynia, the ‘‘ Orzel”’ escaped to Estonia, where her crew.were arrested. Again they escaped, 

fleeing submerged all night after grounding, and without charts. After a fortnight in the Baltic 

they gained the North Sea, and were escorted into harbour by a British destroyer. (Topical.) 
— TF rg! Cee _— 





ITALIAN 


\ BRITISH CRUISER SUNK BY AN 
OF THE LAST WAR. 


It was announced on June 15, that H.M.S. ‘‘ Calypso,” Captain H. A. Rowley, R.N., had been sunk by an Italian submarine 
in Mediterranean waters. One officer and 38 ratings were reported missing. ‘‘Calypso” was a veteran of the last war, 
twenty-three years old. Her displacement was 4150 tons, and her armament five 6-in. and two 3-in. anti-aircraft guns. 
The !talian navy possesses a large number of submarines—over 100—but whether they have the fuel to operate them, or crews 


of sufficient courage is another matter. 





ST. VALERY-EN-CAUX, WHERE SIX THOUSAND BRITISH SOLDIERS WERE CAPTURED, 
WEATHER CONDITIONS AND HEAVY FOG PREVENTING THEIR RESCUE 
It was learned in London on June 14 that about six thousand men belonging to a British division 


operating with some French troops north of Le Havre had been made prisoners at St. Valery-en- 
Caux, a resort well known to English people, on the north coast of Normandy, by German forces 


by whom they had been surrounded The weather was entirely against rescue, it was stated, 
there being a heavy fog on the night of the proposed evacuation 
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SUBMARINE: THE 23-YEAR-OLD ‘“‘ CALYPSO,” A VETERAN A 
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LIFEBELTS, IN THE SHIP’S LIFEBOATS 
AFTER SHE HAD BEEN STOPPED BY A GERMAN SUBMARINE, 


The American refugee ship ‘“‘ Washington,” a 24,289-ton United States liner carrying 1020 passengers 


and a crew of 
to Galway. 
boats, but after a time allowed the vessel to proceed. 


570, was stopped by a U-boat off the north-west coast of Portugal while on her way 

Threatening to torpedo the ship, the submarine ordered the passengers and crew to the 

Protests by Morse signals evoked the ultimate 
.P.) 


order “ Thought you another ship. Please go on.” 





LIFEBOAT OF THE “DORIC. STAR,” SUNK BY THE 
‘““GRAF SPEE,’’ ARRIVES AT THE LONDON DOCKS. 


A remarkable piece of the flotsam and jetsam of war reached London recently 
in the shape of a lifeboat from the Blue Star liner “‘ Doric Star,” which was 
sunk by the scuttled German pocket-battleship ‘‘ Admiral Graf Spee” in the 
South Atlantic on December 2. It was picked up empty a fortnight later 
off Pernambuco, 2600 miles distant from the scene of the sinking. (L.N.A.) 





BRITISH PRISONERS WHOSE STAND DID MUCH 


THE HEROIC DEFENDERS OF CALAIS: 
TO MAKE POSSIBLE THE DUNKIRK EVACUATION, 


The defence of Calais was one of the magnificent stands made by Allied troops which made possible 

the evacuation of the armies the Germans imagined they had trapped in Flanders; and the men seen 

in this photograph were presumably part of the little body of men of the Rifle Brigade, 60th Rifles, 

and Queen Victoria Rifles who, with a battalign of British tanks and 1000 Frenchmen, held on until 
the Gravelines water-line had been flooded. (A.P.) 
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AN L.D.V. RECRUITING MARCH ; THE KING DECORATES DUNKIRK HEROES. 


YOUTHS SIDE BY SIDE WITH EX-SERVICE MEN AND VETERANS OF OLD 
CAMPAIGNS : MEMBERS OF THE LOCAL DEFENCE VOLUNTEER FORCE, WHICH 
NOW EXCEEDS 500,000, MARCHING THROUGH LONDON ON JUNE 15. (S. and G.) 
In a broadcast address to volunteers of the Local Defence Force on June 15, Sir Edward 





Grigg, Under-Secretary of State for War, said: ‘‘ You are now more than 500,000 strong, and 

MEMBERS OF THE LOCAL DEFENCE VOLUNTEERS MARCHING THROUGH CENTRAL LONDON _ the ge og Be hand when you = — yeoman ee ene the age - +.» You 

DURING A RECRUITIN R ; ‘ a : =u ocal Defence Volunteers are part of the Armed Forces of the Crown. You therefore rank 

d itil ‘al oe peal et Mila ath THEY WERE HEADED BY A GUARDS BAND. as soldiers, with a soldier’s rights and a soldier’s obligations.” The main essential, he added, 
OUR PICTURE SHOWS THE COLUMN JUST MOVING OFF FROM ITS STARTING-POINT.  (C.P.) 


in the duties of the L.D.V. was speed in getting information to the nearest military command. 

Observers and despatch-riders must know exactly where to report, and arrangements be made 

to pass on the information rapidly by telephone or otherwise. Sir Edward Grigg stated 
that the Local Defence Volunteers was now a first-rate going concern. 


A ‘““ MYSTERY 'PLANE,” AFTER STRIKING A BARRAGE BALLOON CABLE, CATCHES FIRE 
AND CRASHES INTO A SILO ON THE EAST COAST. 


On June 13 an aeroplane, believed to be British, burst into flames after striking a barrage balloon 
cable and crashed into a silo attached to a flour mill at an East Coast town. The silo, in turn, 
was set on fire and blazed fiercely, violent explosions occurring as the result of the ignition. Our 


picture gives a general view of the damaged silo after the fire had been extinguished. No trace 
was found of the crew. (G.P.U.) 





\ METHOD OF AMERICAN AIRCRAFT DELIVERY MADE NECESSARY BY NEUTRALITY REGULATIONS, THE KING’S VISIT TO A B.E.F. DIVISION IN THE WEST COUNTRY HIS MAJESTY 
WHICH HAVE NOW BEEN WAIVED: A LOCKHEED BOMBER BEING TOWED INTO CANADA. DECORATING A COLDSTREAM GUARDS OFFICER WITH THE D.S.O 
was announced on June 1I7 that a new ruling had been endorsed by the State Department in the On June 15 the King, attended by Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Piers Legh, inspected a complete 
United States whereby American ‘planes bought for Britain could be flown direct to Canada, or even Division stationed in the Southern Command, and conferred decorations on several officers 
to the British Isles, instead of delivery being made at the Canadian border. The ruling declared that for distinguished conduct and bravery during the retreat to Dunkirk. Above, his Majesty 
border stops were no longer necessary and that the legal title to the ‘plane would be automatically is seen pinning the D.S.O. on Lieut.-Col. A. Cazenove, Coldstream Guards. During his 60-mile 
transferred “as the machine flies across the border.” 


tour, the King was accompanied by the General commanding the division. (Aeystone.) 
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THE PRINCIPAL WEAPON IN AIR-FIGHTING: AIRCRAFT MACHINE-GUNS. 


Drawn By Our Spectat Artist G. H. Davis. 


[TATRCRAFT MACHINE-GUNS] 













BROWNING (U.SA) (WiLAR TYPE IN USE IN THE RAF) 
APPROXIMATELY 1200 PER MINUTE 
RIFLE CALIBRE, BELT FED. : 














VICKERS RIFLE CALIBRE OBSERVERS GUN (IN USE BY THE R.A-F) 
SIMPLICITY OF DRUM FED CONSTRUCTION GIVES THIS WEAPON GREAT RELIABILITY. 
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RHEINMETTAL-BORSIG. GERMANY'S STANDARD AIRCRAFT MACHINE-GUN. 
APPROXIMATELY 1000 ROUNDS PER MINUTE, RIFLE CALIBRE, DRUM FED. 









CHATTELLER.AUT. FRANCE’S STANDARD AIRCRAFT MACHINE-GUN. 
APPROXIMATELY 4400 ROUNDS PER MINUTE, RIFLE CALIBRE, ORUM FED. 








BREDA S.A.E.AT. (ITALIAN) Over 1000 ROUNDS PER MINUTE. 
BELT FED, RIFLE CALIBRE. 


Pen Alte ola Doin sg 3 


EFFECTIVE FIGHTING RANGES. 


37im. SHELL GUNS UP TO 1000 YARDS. 





20 Mim. SHELL GUNS UP TO 700 YDS. | 





ARMED WITH EIGHT RUFLE CALIBRE S 
BROWNING GUNS PLACED IN THE WINGS, THE PATHS 
OF THE BULLETS CROSSING AT A CERTAIN 


ONG BARREL TYPE 37h. AMERICAN ARMAMENT COR 
CUM. MOUNTED TR. NOSE. lm . NIRS 


AMERICAN, BRITISH, FRENCH, GERMAN AND ITALIAN MACHINE-GUNS, CAPABLE OF FIRING 1000-1200 ROUNDS PER MINUTE ; 
THE AMERICAN LONG-BARREL TYPE 37-MM. SHELL-GUN; AND THE HISPANO- SUIZA MOTEUR-CANON. 


In last week's issue (page 807) we published a drawing of types of aeroplane in this country in guns of this bore, though Hispano- Suiza shell-guns of at least 
shell-guns, including the Hispano-Suiza moteur-canon gun which was found | 20-mm. bore are being made. The advantages of larger calibres are obtainable only 
effective by the French in knocking out tanks, and the big American 37-mm. gun, | at the expense of a number of guns, rate of fire, and amount of ammunition carried. 
which will shortly be available to Britain. Above is a companion drawing illus- For a weight of about 1501b., it is possible to fit two rifle-calibre guns with 
trating various new types of aircraft machine-guns, capable of firing from a thousand 800 rounds (400 each); or one O'S-in. gun with rather more than 200 rounds; or a 20-mm. 
up to twelve hundred rounds per minute. So far, the course of the war has shell-gun (with a comparatively short barrel and low muzzle velocity) with 50 rounds. 
confirmed that we took the right course in putting eight high-speed rifle-bore machine- In a typical high-powered fighter, any of these combinations might be installed : 
guns on our “ Hurricane” and “ Spitfire '’ single-seaters, which have sprayed Heinkels (1) eight small-bore machine-guns (7-8 mm.), with 500 round per gun; four I13-2-mm. 
and Dorniers until they resembled colanders. The rifle-calibre gun is, however, large-bore machine-guns, with 250 rounds per gun (explosive ammunition); two 
effective only at short range; beyond this the trajectory drops sharply. The path | 20- or 23-mm. shell-guns, with 60 and 100 rounds per gun respectively, plus two 
of a OS-in. or 13°2-mm. bullet is much flatter, but, in spite of the fact that the small-bore machine-guns with 60 rounds per gun. The Germans have concentrated 
ammunition for these calibres can be made explosive, little interest has been shown | on the mass production of weapons mostly of Rheinmetall-Borsig construction. 
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“THE LETTERS OF MRS. FITZHERBERT, AND CONNECTED PAPERS”: By SHANE LESLIE.* 


M® SHANE LESLIE, having written the biography 
of George IV.’s first wife, Mrs. Fitzherbert, follows 
it up with a miscellaneous volume of documents. The 
greater part of the book is filled with extremely interesting 
letters between her, her family, and her friends. These 
are preceded by various documents relating to the Prince’s 
debts, the suit over the custody of her adopted daughter, 
Minnie Seymour (afterwards Dawson-Damer), the history 
of the Packet (containing, inter alia, the evidence of her 
marriage) which lay for decades at Coutts’s Bank and 
was released at the wish of King Edward; and various 
pertinent matters. Little more need now be said about 
Mrs. Fitzherbert ; but many thoughts are provoked regard- 
ing the absurd working of the Royal Marriages Act, a very 
German notion, which resulted in misery for George III.’s 
daughters, and irregular marriages for his sons, who were 
driven into odd courses by the dynastic view that any 
German from a principality of a few square miles was 
royal and eligible and of a different caste from the proudest 
and most ancient families in England. That view can 
now no longer be tolerated. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert comes out very well in this book. 
The King’s executor, Sir William Knighton, described her 


“ 


as “an artful, cunning, designing woman, very selfish, 

















MRS. FITZHERBERT’S BRIGHTON—FROM A 
DRAWING BASED ON OLD PRINTS BY DESMOND LESLIE. 
After her final separation from the Prince Mrs. Fitzherbert lived 
an honoured and more or less retired life, with an annuity of £ 
a year, at Brighton, where she died in 1837. 
Reproductions from “* The Letters of Mrs. Fitsherbert"; by Courtesy 
of the Publishers, Messrs. Burns, Oates. 
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with a temper of the worst description and a mind entirely 
under the influence of Popish superstition ’’; he met her 
but once, and Mr. Leslie quite properly ripostes by calling 
him ‘a low-minded and thwarted wretch” who “ was 
endeavouring to steal her papers’? and “capture and 
destroy her marriage lines.’’ Knighton also said that 
George the Fourth “ had a horror of hef."’ But George 
was buried with a miniature of her hung round his neck ; 
he said to his brother William on the eve of his forced and 
distasteful marriage: ‘“‘ William, I wish you to go to 
Mrs. Fitzherbert to-morrow and tell her I assure her she 
is the only woman I ever loved’’; and the Duke of 
Wellington (according to Sir George Seymour) described 
her as “ the most honest woman he had ever seen.”’ Two 
things only she asked after the parting: that the evidence 
of her marriage should be preserved, and that she should 
be paid at least some portion of the allowance which the 
spendthrift George had promised her. Occasionally she 
had to write to him about this latter subject : an unpleasant 
job which she carried out with dignity and taste. Before 
he was Regent, she wrote: “I was frequently distressed, 
but I did not complain. It was then (as it has been ever 
since) my sole wish to save you every pain and keep every 
dilemma away from you whatever I might have suffered. 
I availed myself of every resource in my power ; even the 
ornaments Your Royal Highness bestowed upon me were 
often converted into the means of supplying wants, which 
you could not then relieve."” Now he has the means he 
might relieve her difficulties: “* From your liberality I 
hope this : from your justice I claim it.” As for her debts, 





* “ The Letters of Mrs. Fitzherbert, and Connected Papers. Being 
the Second Volume of the Life of Mrs. Fitzherbert.” 
IUustrated 


By Shane Leslie 


(Burns, Oates ; 15s.) 





An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


“the whole of them were incurred when we were living 


together.”” She never lost her solicitude for him. When 
he was dying she was much distressed and tried to console 
herself with old knowledge: “‘I remembered the King 
always liked to make himself out worse than he was to 
excite compassion, and that he always wished everyone 
to think him dangerously ill, when little was the matter 
with him.” In this relation she comes out excellently 
well, and it is evident that from youth to old age she kept 
company much sounder and even ? 
more ‘Victorian’ than _ the + 
associates of George himself. And 
the respect and affection in which 
she was generally held is uni- 
versally evident here. Even the 
Duke of Kent (yet another prince 
who lived long with a Catholic 
widow before compulsory marriage 
to a dreadful German princess) 
cherished till his death a great 
tenderness and regard for her. 
She seems to have drawn the best 
out of everybody; and she had 
enough mind and humour to make 
her letters attractive reading, 
although they are not brilliant. 

This book reminds me again 
that, since the period is being so 


erm asl : 
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London house. If, as it is only reasonable to suppose, 
he had other correspondents than those of the Fitzherbert 
ménage and left papers behind him, he would certainly 
be worth following up as a person and a chronicler. Here 
he is writing from “‘ this dreary place,” Rome: ‘* Talking 
of receptions, Pole the Commissioner, went to the Vatican 
the other day to be introduced, and the Pope said to him 
(he being in the uniform of the Clare Militia), ‘I suppose 
you are a General ’—and in the same breath asked him 


orn 
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thoroughly scoured for characters THE FUNERAL PROCESSION OF MISS REGENCY ’—A CARICATURE INCLUDING 


and facts, somebody might well MRS. 
write a really full and just 
book about that jolly monarch, 
William IV. At one time the 
private lives of Queen Victoria’s uncles were hardly men- 
tionable, because of their disreputable connections. I 
doubt if any of them were, by nature, quite as bad as they 
were made out, even the unattractive Duke of Cumberland. 
As for William, whom it has been the habit, since Strachey, 
to regard as a mere buffoon, with his tipsy indiscretions 
and his suburban domesticity with Mrs. Jordan and their 
ten children, he was frank, friendly, generous and far 


IN THE WORDS OF GEORGE IV., “THE ONLY WOMAN I 
EVER LOVED”: AN ENGRAVING OF MRS. FITZHERBERT 
FROM THE “LADY'S MAGAZINE.” 


more sensible than is allowed. His eldest son, Lord 
Munster (who never quite hit it off with him), wrote to 
Minnie Davison-Damer immediately after his death: “I 
dare make another remark but will keep it for your own 
ear, but you may guess it, when I say that of all dignified, 
proper, natural and pious ends this was the most striking 
It has only confirmed me in my opinion of him and how 
much all underrated him and his mind and principles. I 
always knew there was far more in him than people found. 
They blamed all to weakness and folly, but I knew better." 

And Lord Munster, of all the lesser-known characters 
who cross Mr. Leslie’s pages, ts by long odds the most 
interesting. He was a gallant soldier in the Peninsula, 
wished to marry Minnie, made ultimately an unhappy 
marriage, was Constable to Windsor Castle, probably saved 
Westminster Hall when the Houses of Parliament were 
burned down, travelled a good deal, was given to melan 
choly as well as mirth, and, in 1842, killed himself in his 





FITZHERBERT DONE IN 1789 BY JAMES GILLRAY (1756-1815). 


The caricature shows Mrs. Fitzherbert as chief mourner following the dead Bill—proposing to 
confer the Regency on the future George IV.—carried by six Irish Bulls, preceded by Burke 
as a clergyman, and followed by Fox and Sheridan in crape. 


where he had served? Sir J. Copley says he should have 
said: ‘ Newmarket, Doncaster and Epsom.’”’ And _ here 
he is on his father’s Coronation, of which he gives a long 
and witty account: “ Thank Heaven, the Coronation is 
over and for your consolation I can assure you it was an 
exact repetition of the last, only the music was feeble, 
if not bad, and -the King’s robes only cost (to George's 
cost) £1400 instead of £20,000! I only arrived in town 
on Monday and found the Palace and its inmates in a 
glorious bustle. But for the rain, a most ridiculous 
rehearsal had been ordered for Wednesday. The wall 
separating the King’s Mews from Buckingham Hou 
garden was pulled down, and the King was to stand in the 
garden, and see all the coaches and horses and footmen 
in their state liveries go through this absurd and childish 
rehearsal! Fortunately it rained; or they tell me, if the 
State Coach, which weighs seven ton, had once got on 
the wet turf or gravel, it would have so sunk that no power 
under an eighty-horse-power steamer could have drawn 
it back into the stable. The King, however, went over 
the Abbey to see the Jocale, and in so doing caught a cold, 
which showed itself in a swelled face. As it was his left 
cheek, no doubt it was intended providentially in order 
to offer a larger surface to his liege Lords when they did 
homage.””’ I wonder if Munster left a diary? At all 
events, Mr. Leslie might find him a sympathetic subject 
for his next biography. 


A PORTRAIT OF MRS. FITZHERBERT, ENGRAVED BY ROFFI 


FROM THE PAINTING BY RICHARD COSWAY (1742-1821 


In the words of Mr. Shane Leslie Mrs. Fitzherbert's 


beauty must remain rather a mystery We can be certain that r 
4 


hair was a naturally light and golden lour under the wixs 

powder Her nose remained a mstant trait in her rtra r ne 

jeveloped with the years what the children called to her great 
amusement ‘a Roman Catholic nose 
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THE GREAT DRIVE TO GIVE THE 
ARMOURED FIGHTING VEHICLES BUILT 
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LARGE BRITISH TANKS ON THE MOVE THROUGH LONDON. THIS TYPE 1S ARMED WITH i’ 

A QUICK-FIRING GUN MOUNTED IN A ROTATING TURRET AMIDSHIPS. (A.P.) Nee 
INTENSIVE TANK CONSTRUCTION IN A BRITISH FACTORY. A ‘“‘ CRUISER’? TANK IS SLUNG 
FROM A TRAVELLING CRANE WHILE A WORKMAN MAKES ADJUSTMENTS. (Photopress.) 
OOOO aes 
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VERY interesting 
description of the inten- 

sive building of tanks in a 
factory in the Midlands was 
given by a special correspon- 
dent of the ‘* Manchester 
Guardian ”’ recently. “It is 
not a small job to make a 
tank,’’ he wrote. ‘In the 
factory visited, everything is 
done except the making of 
the guns, certain mountings, 
and the caterpillar track. 
Entailed in the production of 
the modern tank are 6200 
parts, and 50,000 different 
machining and assembling 
operations. Some of the 
operations require accuracy 
of measurement to two ten- 
thousandths of an_ inch. 
Revolving parts have to be 
balanced with virtual exacti- 
tude to avoid vibrations when 
the tank’s powerful engines 
are at work. To the lay 
mind these feats border on 
the fantastic, but they are 
achieved, and achieved with 
relative ease and speed. And 
when the finished tank comes 
out of the workshop —a 
(Continued op posite. 
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* (LEFT.) ANOTHER PHOTOGRAPH 
TAKEN IN THE ORDNANCE WORKS 
AT MELBOURNE SHOWING A LONG 
LINE OF LIGHT ARMOURED 
FIGHTING VEHICLES NEARING 
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THE TANKS ARE ROLLING THROUGH THE SHOPS IN LONG LINES IN THIS BRITISH 
WILL RECEIVE THEIR TURRE 


ON THE TESTING GROUND OF A MINISTRY OF SUPPLY FACTORY IN THE MIDLANDS - 
A BREN-GUN CARRIER BOUNDING INTO THE AIR (C.P.) 
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Continued.) 

production was in full swing by February 1938. By the end of May in the same year 

it made its first delivery of a small type of tank called a machine-gun carrier. This 

is a most extraordinary vehicle. The visiting party was shown one in full career over 

rough ground, and there were times when it literally sprang from the surface with 

every wheel in the air A large batch of ‘cruiser’ tanks is now in production, but \ A COMPLETED LAND “ CRUISER” RUNS ITS TRIALS. THE MACHINE AT SPEED RAISES 

there is need for many more, and it is understood plans have been completed for greatly A THICK CLOUD OF DUST IN ITS WAKE. (Planet.) 

increasing the size and output capacity of the works."’ A little while ago it was be00000eeseeeeesesseeeeeseeesesesesesesceses EE aa eae 
(Contsmued oppossle 
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EMPIRE SWARMS OF IRON CAVALRY: 
AT SPEED IN BRITAIN AND AUSTRALIA. 
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FACTORIES IN AUSTRALIA, AS WELL AS CANADA, ARE 8UILDING ARMOURED FIGHTING 
VEHICLES. THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN IN MELBOURNE. (S. and G.) 
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STARTING ON ITS JOURNEY TO ITS UNIT: A TANK CLIMBING ON TO ONE OF THE FLAT 
TRUCKS SPECIALLY CONSTRUCTED IN THIS COUNTRY. om 


Continued. } 
fearsome, clumsy-looking thing, 
instinct with malignity—it 
does not seem credible that 
so much delicate workman- 
ship can have been put into 
it. Clumsy as it looks, it 
can be manceuvred with speed 
and agility. As one saw it 
being driven over a rough 
testing ground, one thought 
of an elephant with the 
nimbleness of a hare. The 
type one saw being tested 
is officially described as a 
‘cruiser.’ It is capable of 
a speed in the neighbourhood 
of forty miles an hour, it can 
turn in its own length in two 
or three seconds, and can 
climb over obstacles with 
unbelievable ease. It carries 
quick-firing guns’and machine- 
guns. This is the type upon 
the production of which the 
firm is concentrating at the 
present time. For some time 
the factory has been working 
at full capacity in two twelve- 
hour shifts a day for seven 
days a week. The building 
of the factory was begun 
so recently as 1937, and 
[Continued below on left. 
a (RIGHT.) IN THIS VIEW OF THE a 
i LINES OF TANKS THE MACHINE 
ON THE RIGHT HAS RECEIVED 
ITs DRIVING TRACKS, WHILE 
# ANOTHER IS MOVED BY THE 
i. TRAVELLING CRANE. (Fox.) 
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THIS BRITISH FACTORY. THEY ARE CRUISER TYPES, AND AT THE NEXT STAGE 
THEIR TURRETS. (S. and G.) 
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CLIMBING A MOUND WITH EASE WITH FULL LOAD. DURING THE TESTS THE MACHINE 
1S LOADED WITH WEIGHTS TO REPRESENT AMMUNITION, WIRELESS SETS, AND GUNS. (For.) 


Continued .} 
announced that work was being started in Canada on the construction of 300 tanks ordered 
by Britain. The type of tanks being built was not announced, but it was stated that they 
would be a ‘newer and much larger type than the Mark III. ‘ Valentine.”"’ A most 
heartening account of the speed-up in British arms factories was given by Mr. Bevin, the 
ANOTHER VIEW OF THE “CRUISER” AT SPEED. BRITISH TANK UNITS HAVE Minister of Labour, in his address to the American 


Chamber of Commerce on June 13 
REPEATEDLY DONE FINE WORK IN THE FIGHTING IN FRANCE. (Fox.) F He said he had been able 


to progress in his task of mobilising the nation’s man-power 
beyond his wildest dreams. 
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By IVOR BROWN. 
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NEWS, VIEWS AND STORIES. 


HE film, it is everywhere agreed, has a most 
important part to play in national policy. 
Because of its great popularity, ubiquity and cheap- 
ness it has enormous power to influence mind and 
feeling. Therefore it becomes a natural part of 
propaganda, or of a State’s “ self-projection,”’ to use 
a less blatant term. This harnessing of the screen 
to the cause can be athieved in several ways. You 
may tell the world about the sins of your enemy, 
as has been done in several topical films of late. Of 





VICTIM OF THE DEVILISH SCIENTIST IN “‘ DR. CYCLOPS,” 

THE NEW “MYSTERY THRILLER" AT THE CARLTON. 

CHARLES HALTON AS ONE OF THE HUMAN BEINGS REDUCED 
TO PYGMY SIZE. 


these the most distinguished was ‘ Pastor Hall,” 
recently at the Carlton, in which the very best British 
acting was employed to give the stark truth about 
totalitarian persecution. The fearsome realism of 
this picture, coupled with the tremendous perform- 
ances of Mr. Wilfrid Lawson, Sir Seymour Hicks, and 
others, carried that kind of propaganda as far as it 
could be taken. But that kind of propaganda has 
to face two difficulties. 

First of all, it is bound to be unpleasant 
and, however exciting, however brilliantly executed, 
frightening. Indeed, the better it is done, the worse 
will be the effect on the nervous. Now, how many 
people will gladly spend their money, at a time when 
their nerves are already shaken, in order to have 
them further harrowed ? Secondly, after nine months 
of war and some years of dread of war, surely every- 
body who is teachable at all has learned what it is 
all about. ‘ Pastor Hall"’ and films of that order 
may be praised as powerful reminders of what 
Hitlerism means. But how many people, here or in 
neutral countries, still need to be reminded after the 
facts have so loudly spoken? If they do still need 
the lesson, will they pay for it ? 

The other kind of propaganda is the affirmative, 
that which tells ourselves and the world what we 
have done and are doing. That can be achieved in 
three ways: by films based on history, showing the 
civilising mission and liberating work of a country 
or empire, by documentary films about the present 
effort, or by news-reels. The first of these is the 
vaguest, slowest, and most cumbrous. Such history- 
propaganda is all very well if you have unlimited 
time to make and disperse the films, and can win the 

‘reign market by making them good entertainment 
s well as good propaganda. But when war is moving 
swiftly, those methods of propaganda will not do. 
Such films, if we were to use them, should have been 
prepared before and after Munich, not before and 
after the recent battle of Sedan. 

So we come to the direct statement. That chiefly 
means the ‘ documentary,’’ which may be described 
as taking the stuff ofa news-reel and giving it a little 
story and a pattern. Since the war, for example, 
we have had “ The Lion Has Wings,” an R.A.F 


documentary,” * For Freedom,” a Naval 


“‘ documentary ”’ about the actions with the ‘“‘ Admiral 
Graf Spee” and “ Altmark,’’ and, most recently, 
“Squadron 992.’ This last, which was lately 
shown at the Regal, gives a record of life in the Balloon 
Barrage, and links it up with the “ barraging ’’’ of a 
district on which there had been an actual raid. 
Obviously, it has two functions: to disabuse the 
public mind of any notion that “ sailing balloons ”’ is 
a soft job or a waste of time. The job involves a 
great deal of technical skill in handling, preserving 
and repairing the balloons, and can mean long hours 
and exposure. Secondly, the film reveals the ad- 
vantages of the barrage in preventing power-diving 
and close-range aerial attack on positions of strategic 
or social value. It is difficult enough, for example, 
for an airman successfully to bomb a bridge, even if 
he keeps low ; if he is forced up by the barrage to 
great heights, his chances of hitting his target are 
really remote. 

“ Squadron 992”’ is a film of about half-an-hour’s 
duration, made by the G.P.O. unit and distributed 
by Columbia. It is easily watchable, containing a few 
touches of nice Scottish comedy about countrymen 
not easily deflected from their sport by a mere air raid. 
Its chief object, however, is to show the Balloon 
Barrage men at work by night and day, facing their 
many difficulties and making Britain’s vital places 
not wholly secure, of course, against air-attack, but 
far more secure than they would otherwise be. As 





HUMAN BEINGS REDUCED TO HELPLESS PYGMIES IN 

“DR. CYCLOPS.”” THE CHARACTERS ABOVE ARE PLAYED 

BY (FROM LEFT TO RIGHT) FRANK YACONELLI, VICTOR 

KILIAN, JANICE LOGAN, CHARLES HALTON AND THOMAS 
COLEY. 


such, it is efficient and entertaining. It might, with 
advantage, have arrived earlier. 

The third kind of propaganda-film is the news-reel, 
which, by clever and courageous filming of the war, 
shows the public quickly and cheaply what war 
means (one actual glimpse of a ruined town may be 
as persuasive as all the artistry of a ‘‘ Pastor Hall’), 
and also demonstrates the valour and cheerfulness of 
the men combating the monster of aggression. The 
news-reel-takers have this advantage over the docu- 
mentary-makers. They can be much more immediate. 
Their results, though naturally lacking the pattern 
and entertainment-value of a shaped film, are vastly 
impressive, because so closely topical. The news-reel 
men have been living most strenuous and” dangerous 
lives of late, and achieving brilliant results. Their 
contribution to propaganda, week by week, is 
invaluable 

Now let us turn to the film as escape, from news 
and views to stories and romance. In the same bill 
at the Regal with ‘“ Squadron 992,"" was a Sonja 
Henie film called, for no particular reason, ‘ Every- 
thing Happens at Night,” and possessing no particular 
reason for existence beyond the presence of its stars, 
Sonja herself, once more skating and ski-ing into the 
hearts of the public; that great actor, Moscovitch, 
as a pacifist professor in hiding; and two eager 


newspaper men in Ray Milland and Robert 
Cummings. This is the kind of film that gets along 
as briskly as its players can whisk it. It fills its 
hour or so agreeably enough. 

The same may be Said, if your standards are not 
too exacting, about “ The Door with Seven Locks,’’ 
shown by Pathé at the Cambridge. This is based 
on an Edgar Wallace thriller of a far-fetched kind, 
and contains every kind of familiar thrill-agent. from 
the sinister foreign doctor who has a museum-full of 
instruments of torture, to the mysterious seven-locked 
tomb in which the family jewels jostle the nobleman’s 
coffin. The first thought that struck me on watching 
this wild, conspiratorial melodrama was the irony 
of engaging such a cast as it had got. 

Suppose that you were to engage for a West End 
stage-piece a company headed by Mr. Leslie Banks, 
Miss Lilli Palmer, and Miss Gina Malo, and containing 
as supporters Mr. Richard Bird, Mr. J. H. Roberts, 
Mr. David Horne, Mr. Harry Hutchinson, and Miss 
Cathleen Nesbitt (there was also Mr. Romilly Lunge, 
but his is chiefly a studio name), would it not be 
regarded as a major event of the theatrical season, 
and would not full care be taken to present them in a 
play of real quality? Of course, but so powerful is 
the film-medium that it can obtain the services of 
all these for a picture which struck me as only enjoy- 
able by grown-up children. I did my best to put 
myself into the right mood for its harum-scarum 
adventures, but I remained, I must Confess, more 
saddened by the waste of such a glorious cast than 
amused or excited by their efforts. However, from 
the point of view of future filmgoers what a galaxy 
for a humble tanner or so! 

At a time like this, there should surely be welcome 
for uproarious helter-skelter nonsense. But very 
little of it is available. Eager for a taste of robust 
farce, I tried ‘‘Saps at Sea” (London Pavilion), 
which was to show life on the Ocean wave as experienced 
by Messrs. Laurel and Hardy. The idea is that 
Hardy has a nervous collapse after working in a 
horn, hooter and siren factory, and goes to sea for 
peace and quiet. There is some violent fooling on 
land, followed by some rather funnier aspects of 
marine life. But the invention is intermittent, and 
the intervals between laughs are too long. However, 
the spectacle of Hardy falling off a house or a ship 
in the midst of going mad at the sound of a horn, and 
of Laurel's puzzled, ineffectual rescues, will please the 
fanciers of this pair. 





ALBERT DEKKER (LEFT) IN THE TITLE-ROLE OF 

“ DR. CYCLOPS,” WITH JANICE LOGAN AND THOMAS COLEY 

DEKKER, THOUGH WELL KNOWN ON THE STAGE IN THEATRE 

GUILD AND OTHER PRODUCTIONS, HAS BEEN LITTLE SEEN 
IN Fils 


Ernest Schoedsack, director of the hair-raising “ King Kong” of 
earlier days, has again allowed his gift for creating illusions full play 
in “ Dr. Cyclops,” and trick photography again plays a large part in 
the picture, as these photographs show. Dr. Cyclops is a Mad 
scientist who evolves a method of reducing humaN beings to one-fifth 
their size. It all takes place in the jungles of the Upper Amazon, a 
locale designed to add excitement to the tale. Players not too well 
known were chosen, as it was felt that verisimilitude would suffer 
if the public were asked to believe in familiay actors being reduced 
to 12 inches in height. Technicolor is employed throughout the film 
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This is White Horse 
I could tell it blindfold! 


You always will be able to recognise White Horse —that rare 


bouquet, that mildness like milk, that slow and heartening afterglow 
— because millions of gallons are slumbering safely, waiting until 


they too are as fine as a fine liqueur. 


WHITE HORSE 
ilies a adie Whisky 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


By HAROLD NOCKOLDS. 


RITAIN without signposts—who would have 
thought, even a few years ago, that it would ever 

be necessary to carry out such a thorough obliteration 
of direction signs as has taken place in this country 
during the past few weeks ? But war does not stand 
still, and new ways and means of waging it have 
brought us face to face with the threat of invasion 
to a degree that most of us had thought to be im- 
possible. Actually, the danger that threatens us to-day 
is not so much of invasion in the old sense of the word 
as of the sudden appearance in our midst of highly 
armed, resourceful individuals whose aim would be to 
carry out sabotage activities on a large scale, cutting 
telephone wires, wrecking trains, putting power- 
stations and armament factories out of commission 
and generally causing widespread confusion. The 
task of these parachute troops, in the event of their 
being used against this country, can be made ten times 


more difficult if they are given no clue as to their 
whereabouts after they have landed. In these cir- 
cumstances it is gratifying to see such a precaution 
as the removal of all signposts and place names being 
undertaken with such rapidity and thoroughness. No 
motorist, certainly, will raise the slightest objection to it. 
As it happens, signposts are chiefly important to the 
long-distance traveller, a type of motorist that is almost 
extinct in these days of stringent petrol rationing. 

Motorists can also help in safeguarding the country 
against the successful operation of parachute troops 
by making absolutely sure that their cars cannot be 
driven away from garages or parking places. The 
Germans are great believers in mobility, and it is 
probable that parachute troops would immediately 
make for the nearest available motor-vehicle after 
they had reached the ground. And so it is up to every 
motorist to see that his car is not “ available,’ and 
he can do this in a number of ways. 

First of all, I want to emphasise that the man we 
are guarding against would not be a thief whose primary 


concern would be to drive away as quietly and surrep- 
titiously as possible. He would be a ruthless and deter- 
mined individual, whose sole aim would be speed, 
irrespective of the noise or disturbance he created in 
achieving his object. I stress this point because 
many motorists seem to think that it is sufficient to 
lock up their cars at night, forgetful of the fact that 
the window of the door is easily broken with the butt- 
end of a pistol. As to actual precautions that can be 
taken to render a car useless, there are several ways 
of doing this in such a fashion that it does not entail 
a lot of work. One is to remove the rotor of the dis- 
tributor, but care must be taken not to damage it in 
repeatedly removing and replacing it. A master 
switch for the battery is effective if it is placed in an 
obscure position, while it goes without saying that 
the ignition switch should always be removed. A 
generous crossing of the plug leads should flummox 
most unwelcome visitors from the skies, but it is just 
as well to make sure that you know their correct 
arrangement before you try this one! 








NAVY, ARMY and R.A-F. 


UNIFORMS 


IMMEDIATE 


OFFICERS’ 


WEAR 


For nearly 150 years Boulton & Paul Ltd. have been manu- 


Whether you require a com- 
plete Outfit or a _ single 
replacement — you can get 
anything at Moss Bros. ready 
for immediate use, and 
behind it all you have our 
tradition of over 50 years’ 
Outfitting for the Services. 
Uniforms also made to 
measure in 36/48 hours. 


facturers of timber buildings. The Company has established 

a name for a high standard of construction. Timber Homes, 

Garden Rooms, Pavilions, Stabling, Farm Buildings, Green- 1 still Kennels 
houses, and Portable Buildings—these are typical products. Pi a the 
After the war the public wi te demanding such products i 43. °— poet 
again. We shall be making them; and the temporary 

suspension of normal business will not have affected our 

traditional policy—that of supplying a product of quality 

at a reasonable price. 


Boulton & Paul Ltd. NoRWICH 


W.A.A.F., A.T.S. & W.R.N.S. 

OFFICERS’ UNIFORMS 

made to measure at shortest 
notice. 














Post Orders promptly 
despatched. 
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BROS 


& COMPANY LIMITED 


HARROGATE 


is Britain’s Spa supreme for 


HEALTH AND HOLIDAY 


The ‘‘All Inclusive Cure’’ Scheme 
provides you with Medical Attention, 
Waters, and all treatments at 


A FIXED FEE 


Take a Cure and Holiday this Year! 


TRAVEL BY RAIL 


Monthly Return Tickets—Any train, Any day, From Anywhere 
Free literature from B. Wilshere, Information Bureau 


COVENT GARDEN 


Corner of King St., and Bedford St., W.C.2 
Also TEMple Bar 4477 (12 lines) 
5 St. Ann's Sq., Manchester. 76 Park St., Bristol. 13 The Hard, Portsmouth. 29 London Rd. ,Camberley. 
Aldershot. And at Edinburgh, Filey, Hove, Salisbury, Shrivenham York 














Men in the higher ranks of life, in the Services 
and in private life, prefer really fine cigarettes 
to a few more of an ordinary brand. They 
smoke §55’s because they have proved for 


AGE themselves that no finer cigarette is obtainable. 
NATIONAL _ SALV. iE 
CAMPAIGN ; 

5 anc 
av four empty tins - 
rae et collection by your 
ne local Council 


IN THE WORLD 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. This Periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, 
be lent, re-sold, hired out, or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s.; and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed 


of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as a part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 























Hosts who otter Schweppes inter 


Youre something of a connoisseur 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO QUEEN MARY 


JOHN SPARKS 


LTD. 
CHINESE WORKS OF ART 














hen gg pottery wine ewer on three legs; dragon 
handle and traces of pale green glaze. 
aw *- Dynasty 206 B.C.—A.D. 220. £15. 


128, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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The foremost 
magazine for the 
Collector and 
Dealer 


Re 


QO” official 
publication 

Pa for The 
«> British Antique 
Dealers’ Association 


Price Two Shillings Monthly 
From your regular newsagent 
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FOR COLLECTORS — THE 


ROYAL NAVY 


Completely illustrated and de 
scribed—a Book of panorama 
proportions (I9ins. x 123} ins.) 


Price 3/6 each 


By Post Inland, 4/3, Foreign and Eire, 4/6 
Obtainable from The Publisher, ‘‘ The Iilustrated 
London News,’' 32, St. Bride Street. London. 
E.C.4 
———— peececcccccccccccccecscscoosah 
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REALLY FINE ANTIQUE SILVER 


139 SLOANE STREET 
LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone : SLOane 5531 
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BARGAINS IN ANTIQUES. 
a is not easy to define a bargain, for what seems very cheap at the time 
often turns out very dear, as many a man who has bought a second- 


hand car has discovered to his cost. 
few weeks ago at a country sale. 

looking like a piece of linoleum: 
some difficulty the auctioneer raised the 
bidding from one to nineteen shillings. 
The company present was not in a very 
optimistic mood, and there was no advance 
The buyer took away his 
unprepossessing bundle, rolled it out flat, 
and was greeted by a disappointing 
acreage of dirty paint and varnish. 
picture-restorer cleaned away the worst 
of the accumulations of many years, after 
laying the canvas roughly on an impro- 
vised stretcher, leaving some slight damage 
untouched, and there was a fine decoration 
The owner took the picture 
to Christie’s, where it was offered for sale 
last month : a syndicate of foreign dealers 
Luck, you say, 
rather than judgment—and luck can 
happen to anyone, even during the most 
But good judg- 
ment can bring no less agreeable dividends. 
Great knowledge and a keen eye are not 
to be bought, but they can be acquired, = 
and recent auction-room history has 
A pre-war 
example will be fresh in the memories of 
many, when a small panel by Pieter 
Breughel was sold for 7800 guineas at 
Habitués of the rooms knew 


to a pound. 


by Boucher. 


paid 340 guineas for it. 


terrible war in history. 


provided convincing evidence. 


Christie’s. 


One indubitable bargain was found a 


This was a very large roll of canvas, 


with 


A 


A CLOSELY CRACKLED GREY 


LAVENDER - BOTTLE OF CHINESE 
JU WARE, ACQUIRED FOR {10, 
AND SOLD FOR {900 AT 
THE DISPERSAL OF THE EUMOR- 
FOPOULOS COLLECTION AT 
SOTHEBY’S. 


that the late owner had bought the picture some years previously for 
£700: not all of them knew that before then the picture had come up at 


2. A BRONZE YU (WINE VESSEL) 


OF THE SHANG- YIN DYNASTY : 

SOLD AT SOTHEBY'S ON MAY 28 

FOR £1400, BOUGHT IN CHINA IN 
1936 FOR ABOUT £300. 


a country sale and had been knocked 
down toa retired Admiral for £5. Perhaps 
both luck and judgment played an equal 
part in this last instance. Judgment 
alone can be held responsible for the 
prices obtained for some of the finer 
pieces of the collection formed by the 
late Mr. George Eumorfopoulos—a collec- 
tion dispersed at Sotheby’s at the end 
of May. For example, a very lovely, 
closely crackled grey lavender - bottle 
(Fig. 1) (a type of ware called by the 
Chinese Ju ware) had been acquired 
many years previously from a dealer, 
who sold it as an eighteenth-century 
piece for about {10 : it was actually made 
in the Sung Dynasty, about six centuries 
earlier, and at the sale a private collector 
had to pay {900 for it. Hardly less 
remarkable were the prices paid for 
the bronze and the stone carving 
illustrated here. 

The bronze, a magnificent wine vessel, 
of the 2nd Millennium B.C., had been 
bought in China in 1936 for about £300 : 
in May, at the height of the German 
offensive, Messrs. Spink were glad to 
pay {1400 for it. A similar increase 


in value was seen in the case of the beautiful Khmer limestone torso, also 


illustrated here. 
market for Khmer and Siamese 
early sculpture is very limited in 
this country, and the wiseheads 
expected a minor financial disaster— 
nevertheless, Messrs. Wildenstein, 
acting for a private client, had to 
go up to £1600 before it was knocked 
down to them, to the disappoint- 
ment of Professor Bodkin, of Bir- 
mingham University, who was 
present in the hope of acquiring this 
singularly rare and beautiful frag- 
ment of a long-vanished culture for 
the Barber Institute. 

All these are modern instances : 
the past furnishes innumerable ex- 
amples of similar happenings. 
Indeed, if only time and the neces- 
sary inside information were 
readily available, a new style of 
sales reporting would entertain the 
public, whereby news not of record 
high prices, but of bargains which 
have slipped through the sale-rooms 
would achieve headlines. After all, 
if a Rembrandt fetches {5000, that 
is not surprising: if it fetches /5, 
that is surely news, in the best sense 
of the term. As it is, the lure of 


(The Khmers were the predecessors of the Siamese.) The 


3. A KHMER STONE TORSO OF THE 

ELEVENTH CENTURY—THE KHMERS BEING 

THE PREDECESSORS OF THE SIAMESE 

FROM THE EUMORFOPOULOS COLLECTION. 

DESPITE THE LIMITED MARKET, IT 
FETCHED £1600. 


high prices, combined with the fascination of an occasional astounding bargain, 


still exercises its peculiar attraction, war or no war. 
notably that of the lovely ‘ 


are best : 


Maybe the old stores 


‘ Head of a Girl,” by Jan Vermeer of 


Delft, in the Rijksmuseum at Amsterdam, being in use for years to mark 


prices in the fish market : 


it was bought for a florin. D. C. F. 
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ANTIQUES 
M. HARRIS & SONS 


44.52, NEW OXFORD ST.., 
LONDON, W.C.1 
Telephone : MUS 2121-2122 
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| A Set of 4 Old Adam Carved and | 
| Gilt Wall Lights 
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SPECIALISTS 


IN ALL 
NAVAL, MILITARY 


AND 
AIR FORCE BADGES 








Estimate and sketches 





free from 
& em 
41, Duke Street, 38, James Street, 


St. James, S.W.1 Harrogate 








COLNAGHI 


P. & D. & Co., Ltd. 


PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS 
PRINTS 








1SOLD BONDSt. 
LONDON, W.1 
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Remember —/// want 


oie” SNAPS 
wa 


Now, more than ever, keep your 
camera in readiness to take those 
delightful personal snaps that give 
so much pleasure to you and mean 
so much to those away from home. 


You can take all the pictures you 
like so long as you don’t infringe the 
Government Order against taking 
ships, aircraft, other scenes of 
naval and military importance. But 
to make certain that these precious 
pictures receive special care and 
attention, send them toWill R. Rose 
—where every stage of developing 
and printing is under the care of 
the finest photographic experts in 
the country. 
‘MAGNA PRINTS?’ (regd.) are 
superb for bringing out details in 
small negatives. No. 2 Brownie and 
smaller sizes printed 


x3” at standard 
Send your Sree.“ ° 


developing and printing to 


WILL R. ROSE 


(Dept. D) LT 
23 Bridge Street Row, Chester 
133 and 134 High Street, Oxford 
25 The Pr de, Cheltenh 






























OFFICERS’ UNIFORMS 
by HECTOR POWE 
More and more Officers speak highly of the 
service and skilful attention which they receive 

at the hands of Hector Powe. 

UNIFORMS CAN BE SUPPLIED TO 
MEASURE WITHIN THREE DAYS, OR 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE’ WEAR. 


Uniforms, Greatcoats and full equipment supplied. 
Our representatives coyer the country and will 
gladly visit customers by appointment. Prices are 
essentially reasonable. Please write for lists. 


UNLIKE 


ET a Wao] dal] ala -¥ 40) ¢ 
the 


1g > | 
ATS WAAB HECTOR E 
W.R.NS, Officers NAVAL, MILITARY, R.A.F. AND CIVIL TAILORS, 
Uniforms,  Greatcoats, 





WM. PATON LTD. JOHNSTONE, SCOTLAND 











BAILEY’S TURNSTILES 


Supplied te Greyhound 
racks, Racecourses, 
Cricket and Football 
Clubs, Zoological Gar- 
dens, Piers, Baths, Etc.. 
all over the world, 





etc. supplied, 


165, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Regent 4060 for London Branches. 
And at ALDERSHOT & CAMBERLEY. 


Also ai: Glasgow, Dundee, Edinburgh, Newcastie, Sheffield, Hull, Manchester, Birmingham, Coventry 


Bournemouth, Belfast, 


Folke 


stone, Brighton Plymouth, Bristol, Cardiff, ete 





(to retrieve fallen blades) 
-hias 
nuciiometet 


adjustment 


(for light and 
tit 


se 
precision built 
throughout 
and with the 
‘ECLIPSE’ SUPER BLADE 
forms the worlds best 
shaving combination 


‘RAZORS 2/6 to 10'6 
BLADES 3forl- 5 forl’8 


Obtainable from all usual suppliers | 
Made by JAMES NEILL & CO (SHEFFIELD) LTD | 














J Qa u 6 *Coin-in-Siot’ Turastiles que 
Al “ ee Sir W.H.BAILEY & Co. Ld, 
“KEYS TURNSTILES SALFORD 5 
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| RARE STAMPS. a a 
British Colonial Rarities sent on approval at ' : he Oo TA 34 | F > N U M és | > R s 





Investment prices te serious collectors. "My thoughts prow in the aroma 
29 NEW ST., WORCESTER. King Charles’ House—where, it is of that particular tobacco 
iy dee, 1925.) 
T. ALLEN, reputed, the King took refuge after the Battle of Worcester 1651. coat Sere seeees, SOS 
FRINTON-ON-SEA, Sah ait tae cask scrantenda nan pleasure of this slew bart 
ESSEX. Hospitality finds eloquent expression in that other Notable ing tobaceo may fill YOUR pipe at # cost of only 1/74 per o- 


in Britain. sold only sealed, in packets and tins 





Number—Player’s No. 3. In the world of cigarettes it is 
acknowledged supreme for mellowness, for 


‘. a | distinction of flavour—in short, for finer quality. 











Presbyterian 


PLAIN OR 





| oomn 1H, PLAYER'S U Pe | 5 rs R a) A) | Feraattas 
| products are sold by 50 FOR 4/3! 
(a ot EXTRA 4 IALITY C GARE ITE A. GALE & CO., LTD. GLASGOW, C.!I 
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<== Per ardua ad astra —— 


Who can have watched our Airmen, or have read of their exploits, without deep pride in their mastery 
of the air? These are the men who, when on leave, pursue a golf ball with as much determination as 


they pursue their quarry. And when that ball is a NORTH BRITISH “S.S." screaming from the 





club-head with supercharged force, how it must remind them of their own swift and purposeful flight! 


NORTH BRITISH GOLF BALLS 


Not only British—but ‘NORTH BRITISH’ 


SUPERCHARGED 5.5. 
The chowe of champions 
PIN-HI High performance 


at iow cost 


MA ODE IN EDINBURGH : RUBBER CORPAN FT ey 2. 
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